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CHAPTER 1 



Special Educational Programs for 
the Gifted Are Essential— A 
Superintendent's Pohit of View 



MAEDB a GUSTIN 



Everyone is talking about the enet^ crisis today. A professiooal friend of 
inine told ine that w!m eiietgy diacgeg 

amount remains the same. I do not know phyeics, but I do know the young 
people in this countiy. Tb^ ax« our greatest acnnxe of energy. 
powetiumse that wiB keep this nation going. With the un^^ 
thor mindiB, bodies^ and q^irit th^ can turn this eneigy crisis into a chal- 
lenge. Because of them, I know the future is in good hands. Luckily^ th^ 
are inheriting a oountiy that stilt has the ability to give them the right to 
their own individualityt which we aa educators cherish and protect with 
passion and hope. 

THE BROA]} MISSION OF EDUCATION 

Although sdiools are constantly involved with a varied of issues and tasks, 
the process and quality of student learning continues to be a most important 
concern. Sdtools are expected to be strong and stable; to be conunitted to 
the hii^est ideals; to teach all the basics and a great deal more to learners 
of all agbSt cultures^ and languages; to attempt t^j correct all the social 
ills— and to do it all at a modest cost and with limited human resources. 
Schools have perfivmed that mirade because, in spite of staggering prob* 
lems, they continue to grow in positive veays. 

In many area&> educators are moving forward and breakuig important 
new ground, forming alliances which will make education more meaningful 
fbr the children we serve. Our sfarat^ has been to build on the strengths 
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of the existing s^tem, reflect the fon^es of change in society, and serve as 
agents of constructive change. No other investment that we as adults can 
make forourchildr^n will exceed education myielding economic and social 
dividends. 

As educators it is our responsibility and privilege to provide for all chil- 
dren who come to us, preparing than to take their rightful place in life: 
the advantaged as well as the disadvantsged, the gifted and talented as 
well as the mentally and physically handicapped, the college bound as well 
as the vocationally oriented, and the multitude of children who make up 
the mainstream of the student body. The mission is clear: our primaiy 
concern is to guide our children toward becommg self sufificient, mature, 
and contributory citizens with a senae of genuine values and positive at- 
titudes who meet the demandiB of life with skillsr knowledge, confidence, 
and productivity. 

The ongoing diallenge for educators is to deal with the many and varied 
spuraling issues and needs of the day whose solutions require meticulous 
and responsible planning and quality implementstion. positive achieve- 
ments require participation and cooperation ftom staff representing a va- 
ri^ of interests and expertise and a conununity that has aspirations for 
and commitment toward its youth. 



MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Numbers of studaits in ourschools possess extraordinaiy learning abUities 
and specialized talents to such a degree that their needs cannot completely 
be met in a regular school program. Special educational programs for the 
gifted and talented are a logical and essential part of any school program 
whidi rooognizes and respects individual difTetences among its pupils. 

The philosophy which guides this special application is based on the 
bd ief (1) that eadi child is a unique human being who possesses individual 
educational needs and abiiities; and (2) that it is thd responsibility of our 
schools flnt to identify those needs and abiiities and then to provide the 
kindiB of educational experiences that hold the greatest potential for meet- 
ing individual needs and developing each diild's abilities to the fullest 
degree. 

Educators have shown interest in the gifted cWld for majjy years. Only 
recently, however, has the American public ^own a growing underswnd- 
ing and a deeper awareness of the problem of educating the gifted diild. 
The reasQUsfor the surge of public interest in what the schools doing 
for the gifted are several, including the recoguitioa of the unique value of 
the individual and the realit^» of social need, neasons for pact neglect in 
providing an adequate education for the gifled include indifference, fear, 
hostility, misgivuigs, and lack of knowledge. The feeling prevailed too, that 
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individual attentioti to the gifted mold mean lees attention to other chil- 
dren, resulting in an undemocratic situation. It was assumed that a tal- 
ented child would get hy ivithout special help. Hie trend now* fortunately, 
is to d^etop the reaouitee of these children for a tffofold puxpoee: for the 
good of the child and for the good of humanity. 

An effective program for the gifted does what educatiot: shmild do for all 
types of individuals. It makes the mo6t of eadi diild's ability and helps 
him or her to live mote fiilly in th^ present as well as to prepare for the 
iiiture. Hie bamc goal diffetsonly in its greater emphasis on creative ability 
and effort, initiativef critical thinking, social adiiustment, lesponsibility, 
and the development of unselfish qualities of leadership, ilithough these 
objectives are de^rable for all 8tudent9> they are esaenttal for the gifted. 



NURTUKING DWIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

The divert among children is sometimes exceedingly great The range 
of ways in whidi children must be treated Is ecjually great All educatotB 
arp in agreement that meeting the q>ecial educational needs of the intet- 
'^ectually gifted requires intenMvv and individualized planning. How can 
gitted diildren develop and use tfaair potential? 'Hirough what means can 
this be accomplished? Answers to these questions merit attention and have 
been topics of debate for niaiqr years. Yet a variety of problems have fos- 
tered delay ia making previsions for the gifted, and, as a result these 
students have l>een neglected. 

Different types of procedures now in use fo^ educating the gifted include 
the spedal sebool, special fulltime classes in the regular school, special 
grottpe (parttime classes), nurseiy school prpgram^, enrichment provided 
in regular classrooms, special guidance and tutoring programs, and accel- 
eration. In all of these, enridunent predominatea No single plan of edu- 
cating gifted children is suitable for evety^ituation and evety child. Carefbl 
appraisal should be made of programs and results thus far attained. The 
findings are vital for further development and improvement in educational 
programing for the gifted. 

The exceptional learning needs of the gifted child exist throughout life. 
One bulletin of special programs for gifted pupils, for example, stated that 
programs should he developed so that the ^ceptional needs of each child 
are conUnumisly met as he or she progresses through school A pn>gram 
which meets individual needs st one grade level and not at another is mif 
a valid one. 

Gifteid children are not a homogenous group. The underachieving gifted 
diild and the gifled child with ^ handicap represent two types of deviating 
gifted ciiildren who require spedal attention over and above the provisions 
made for gifted children in general. 
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Somo children with higli intellectual ability do not achieve. Some are 
actually failures in school Ihis foct indicates that it takes more than in* 
teUigenoe to succeed in school as well as in life. A study made on lender* 
achieving gifted children abomd that the gifted undeiachiever is a Mnd of 
intellectual delinquent who withdraws from goals, activitiea, and active 
social partidpatioD in general. Loitial attemptRat creative accomplishment 
may not have been seen by others as worthwhile, but only as ""queef* or 
*'difir«!ent^ It is believed that blocking rewards for deviant achievement 
baa blunted work drives and stifled creativity. Cultural differences in val* 
ues and poor parental relationships may also contribute to the failure to 
Brieve. 

Ttie man on the street expects the teacher to ispoi gifted children and do 
something for them, but various studies Jiave shown that teachers do not 
do a very good j<d) of recogni^itig the gifted child; in feet, they fail to identic 
109& to 609& of the gifted. If given guidance in making observations, how* 
ever, teachers can provide much signiflCBnt information. In feet, their ob* 
servations probably supply the greatest single resource (other than objec* 
tive tests) in id^ti^ring gifted children. 

Each gifted child is unique, and as a group gifted children cannot be 
organized under a single plan of education. Efforts to properly educate these 
children by one specific plan, such ss acceleration, special dasscs, or ^* 
richment in the regular grades are fcund to be inadeq'iate in some flitua- 
tions. 



EFFECiTVE PROGRAM PLANNING 

I>dc]sion5 on ^ere to place a gifted child, how to organize for his or her 
education, and what teaching techniques and materials to use depend 
largely on the pattern of develoinnent of that particular child and the pro- 
visions for all children in the school system* Thus, a gifted child must be 
evaluated in terms of abSiities, disabUitie% interests, habita, home envi* 
ronment^ and community values. The educational i^rotgram can be better 
determined on &e basis of this evaluation than by first setting up an 
ucatioaai program and then fitting all gifted children into it. Whatever 
ptocedures are adopted to meet the needs of gifted children, it is generally 
agreed that they should be given a broader, deeper, and more challenging 
educaticm than that provided for the average child. The'ptogram must be 
guided both by the special needs of these children and by ttte needs of the 
society in ^ic)i^we live. 

In any plarminj;, the gifted child must be considered as a total person, 
BXid must be supported and guided vnthout anyone ''sitting on" his exu* 
berant efforts. The teacher is in a key portion and pl^ a vital role in 
dJflcovering and providing for the gifted child in the classroom The success 
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of any pfogram d^>ettdB on the teaciher, who is the most important fkcet 
and instrument of the program. 

The administrator serves as the motivator of people (stafT* community, 
stttdwQts) and the promoter of a practical^ fl^Uet and meaningful program. 
This may be aooomplished by providing ongoiiog staff traiioing for cutric^ 
ulum developQient and new trendiB and nMthods of teaching t^^ 
dent>as wall as through periodic newElettets^ Uimspapers* and parent meet- 
ings. It is essential that a mechanism be established to monitor and 
evaluate the appropriateness and effecttveness ef the program so that nec- 
essaiy modificaticms can be made when needed, 

A profusion of studies have moved from a concentration on the natuie cf 
giftedness to Uie multidimensional nature of tal^t to the identity^ selec- 
tion* aiKl role of the gifted in our schools with greater and clearer concern 
fbr programing. By the end of the 1980*8 we should begin to see definite 
results of the increasing commitment to development of programs Uiat will 
with detenninaticm become an integral part of the achodl curriculum* 
Schools must identify early those diildren with exceptional abilities and 
nurture those findings. Ear^ identification of gifted children is important 
if they are to benefit from special educational programs, Educaticm of the 
gifted should be a three way partnerdiip of parentgi teachei^, and com- 
munity. Such early id^tification improves the chances for proper challenge 
and cbannelinfit Hie need to idcrntify youngstara do^ not stop here. Eval- 
uation of potential and observation of b^iavior and achievement should 
continue throu^out school life. 

A top priority of the education system must be to sensitize all teachers 
in their college preparation and on the job training to the multiple nature 
of giitedness BO that they wiil recognize it when they see it end adapt their 
instruction accordingly. Under the guidance of teachers who recognize and 
respect them for the unique people they are» we can do so much for so very 
tittle simply by f)reeing the gifted to grow and develop more fully. 

Program plannitig must be based on the actual needs and interests ot' tike 
pupil. Freedom from unwarranted restrictions of structured requirements 
and schedules will provide access to teaming resources outside the confines 
of the school ^vironment A system is needed in which students are treated 
as individuals, educated in relati(m to their potential and unique talents, 
and prepared as much as possible to meet their present and future needs 
as persons and as citizens in a d^ocratic sociefy. There is no other societal 
gtructure which will more directly hdp students face their struggles, for^ 
mutate their aspirations, and hold forth the promise tiiat their hopes can 
be realized. 
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Getting Started and Moving into 
Implementation 



WnUAMaVASSAR 



Duhng the past few year8> the education of the gifted and talented has 
again come to the fore&ont of thinking in the minds of many professional 
and lay personnel. Macy factors have brought about & rethinking of the 
needs of our natioi/s human resources. More students are being recognized 
for their demonstrated and potential talents; more states and local school 
districts have taken a greater interest in special prc^graming; and tbe fed^ 
eral sector bas assumed a more active leadership role in establishing sui^ 
programing as a bi^ pxiority. 

Among those professioaoals interested in a more coordinated effort be- 
tween general education and special education for the gifted and talented, 
the fact should be recognized that school in the nation has children 
and youth with demonstrated and/or potential extraordinary ability levels. 
How dassroom teachers* curriculum coordinators, or other profes^onal ed- 
ucators p^teive the needs of tbe gifted and tal^ted^ and how they attempt 
to i^ovide effective programs and services^ will be determining factors in 
how successfully a school district meets those needa 

MEETING USB NEEDS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 

Ptofessional educators ^ould recognize the special needs of the gifted and 
talented as they do those of other exceptional children. These include the 
need for. 

• Opportunities to understand^ develop, and use the higher mental pro* 
cesses associated with hi^ levels of academic and artistic talent 
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# Time to meet bxA int^act with tb^ acad^c, artistic, and leadership 
peers who have similar intenests and taints. 

# l^iiM, epaoet and human reaouices to assist in the development of an 
individual talent or abUify. 

# Opportunities to understand^ appreciate and study the diversify that 
edats among individuals. 

# Availabilify of an appropriate screening and identification pfocess and 
access to q>ecialissd counseling' 

# Develqiment of learning sfyles and lifestyles commens^iiate with their 
particular pnSlb of ab Bities and talents. 

# Opportunities for self assedsmentoftalents and interests. 

A apedal program for any excepHonal child is basically one elcaent of a 
total designformeetingtbeneedsof indiv^ual students or groups of stu- 

Hftntfl. Jt flhnuld net he fmnytVfld f*« * P»g^"i jiarfgnittg fyftgpj prhnliyia 

to i» select few &r a narrow initpose. DtfiTeientiated instruction and admin- 
istrative dedgns for the gifted and taletted should be articulated and co* 
ordinated with all levels of g^ieral education and with ai:^ other special 
provisiond being implemented in. the school district 

Administrative leader^p, at all levels^ can stimulate idaitification and 
prc^raming for gifted and talented students throughout the school district 
bistructional and andllaiy personnel must be actively and continuously 
involved in sudi programing if a district is to provide a meaningful pro- 
gram. Educators should be ftilly aware of (1) state and federal laws, regu- 
lations, and gdddines oonceining the gifted and talented; (2) state and 
federal resources relating to all aq>ect8 of the gifted and talented; (3) local 
polides and position statements; and (4) attitudes of the various publics in 
the communis. 

OKHINO STARTED-APLAN OF ACTION 

An effective plan of action begins hy identifying the need and purposes for 
special programs and services for the gifted and talented. A plannitig com- 
mittee ^ould consider the following sequential stages as they design^ de* 
velop, and impl^ent programs and services. 

Exploratory Stage 

1. Establish need for a special program in the district 

2. Make dedsion to design and dev^op the q>ecial program. 

3. Delegate respon^bilify to Planning and Placement Team (see Cbapter 
13). 

4 Appoint Plannii^ and Plac^ent Team, includii^ representatives fn^ 
sudi groups as administrators, pupil personnel and instructional staff, 
lay persons, parental and youth. 



6. E0tabUditiiwUiieford6ve!<^3iiigpt^^ 

6. Develop district podticni statement on the gifted and talented. 

7. Design program puipoBes that TenectaUlo<»l and st^ 

iBitiatoiy Stage 

L B^in planning district pn^p^. 

a. Assess needs of the echool district 

b. Review theories and recent research in ^iie field ^ gifted and tal- 
oited* 

c Survey status of any existing ejyecial provisions for the gii^ and 
tainted in the district 

2, Define gifted and talented as appropriate for local needs* 

a. Review poaition statement and purposes previously developed, 
b^ AssesB local situations^ values, attitu^> and political realities. 

3. Determine taigetgtoupCs) and giadeIevcl(Bi) of pnfgram. 

a. Stu4y local and state incidence statistics of target group(s)^ 
b^ Review other available state and federal statistical information ap- 
plicable to local definition. 

c. Identii^ target group(6) to be served^ sudi as the hi^y creative or 
highly motivated. 

d Determine grade levels to be involved. 

& Make sure that target group(s) reflect the communi^s population 
makeup. 

f. Assessbudgetaiy factors in terms of staff limitations. 

Goals and Objectives Stage 

1. S^thesize purposes into pn^n^go^B. 

2. Detennine student related program goals. 

3. Translate program goals to specific ol^Jectives. 
a. Develop overall program ^ectives. 

Detennine student ot^jecttves. 
c Devdcp teacher ol^Jective^ stated in terms ofpersonal objectives, pro* 
oees ol;^ectives> and environment (&cUjties). 

4. Review evaluation processes to measure obfectiveB. 

Progr am Planning Stage 

1. Reviw the target group(iB) to be involved in special prcgrams. 

2. Beviewgrade levels and number of students to be smed. 

3. Develop appropriate screening arid identification procedursB. 

a. Consider characteristics of various types of gifted and tainted (fai^ 
achievera, disadvantaged! underachievers, etcO- 

b. Determine appropriatemultiplecritariaforselectionofprc^jn par- 
ticipants. 
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a Review Uterafure»i«8eaidi,a]kl other iii^^ 

oation for complexity of the aelettion prooefia. 
d. Study vari<nis types of i]istnm»ntati(msu<^ as testSf 

ratmg scales. 

4. Develop administrative designs for placemeat of students for instruC' 
tinud puipoeea. 

a* Select apfo^opriate options in relation to local needs (regular class- 
room» special classes^ resouioe room, re^onal approadi, itinerant 
teacher). 

b- Consider tiransportathm, availability of ^lities, g^ography^ ccm- 
mxuiity feelings and values* 
& Develop strategies for differentiatioa of instructicm. 

a. Determine difiGarmtiati(m of curriculum in terms of workable adap- 
tations» theories^ and a^roodies. 

b. Determine diffierentiatiou of teadiing strategies appropriate for the 
ta:!Setgioup(8) being served 

c. Detenninelevdof involvementofcommunityiesources^bot^ 
and physical 

6. Develc^ appR^>riate time frame for student participation in program. 

Establish lei:^ of time difierentiated instructioa is needed^ 
b. Conaider availability of special teadiers. 

7. Develop plan to articuUte and coordiimtespedalprograins with gen^^al 
programs and between grade levds and system levels within the district. 

PersQimel Development Stage 

1. Select professiOQal and paraprofessioQal personne]. 

a. Develop criteria or list of desired characteristics for staff selection. 

b. Design criteria that r^ect bow personnel will be assigned in instruC' 
tlonat or andllaiy capacities. 

2. Provide opportunities for continuous inservice training for special and 
g^eral staff. 

a Design specific training activities. 

b. Identify inservice resources (consultants, materials). 

3. Develop training for ancillary staff, including counselors^ i^ychologidts^ 
and social workers. 

Evaluation and Budgetary Stage 

1. Develop plan for evaluation of special programs. 

a Establish evaluative criteria and conmiunicate these to all staff in- 
volved. 

b. Design system for monit(»ring program. 

a Develop desigTi for gathering and compilingdata relevant to student 
progress and related program ()l:g'ectlve& 




d. Detcnninepurposes fiir evaluation andredpienteofevalu^^ 
2. Develop program budget 

a. InstTucticmal 8ta£t 

b. Ancillaiy staSl 

c> Materials and equjpiseiit. 
d> Bental of facilities^ if needed. 
e> Inservioe training. 

f. Evaluation. 

g. Transportation. 

h. MiaoeUaneous. 



maintahqng momentum 

Sucoeedii^ chapters in this handbook discuss in detail the key el^nents of 
program administTation, iBduding screening and identification, aspects of 
differentiated instxuctiosif budgetiiog; stafiing, program evaluation^ in* 
volvement of parents and the community, and the unique consid^tions 
of the special gifted populations of handicapped and minority students, 

Progrflming for the gifted and talented is an integral part of the total 
educational process. By thc^ir special nature^ programs will vary fhun dis* 
trict to district. To lay a solid foundationi however^ exploratioii of tiie many 
aspects of a program for the gifted and talented should be compatible with 
the following nugor features of program design. 

1. Those involved in the total program should have a thorou^ knowledge 
of the broadened concept ofgiitedness, 

2. Cuniculumf instructicmal, and pupil personnel staff should play key 
roles in designing and developing programs. 

A needs assessment should be conducted in the school district to jden* 
ti& priority needs of the gifted and talented. 

4. Th3 pbilosopby and olgectivea fin* pupih, staff, and program should be 
clearly established. 

5. Identincatfon critsria tar the Q>ecific target gn>up(8) efaould be fiilly 
developed in accordance with the multiple critsria concept 

6. The administrative design fiir service should be developed according to 
local needs. 

7. The core of the program should reflect a differentiated curriculum de- 
sign articulated with difiGarentiated teaching strategies for the gifted 
and talented. 

8. The differentiated program diould be articulated and coordinated wi& 
lotal general education at all levels. 

9. Publicunderstandingshouldbenurturedamongallcommunity groups. 
10. Listructional and support personnel should be cardully selected. 
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11. A definitive mluatioti plaa shaald be developed to assure that the 
goals f(ur both iHipUs and pit)gram wiU be 

12. Bmttts8h(HtM[^anmtcgndn>leinaUaq)ect6ofl^pr^^ 

13. Commumty leeGuroes^ both human and {^lysical, should be fiilly uti- 
lized in progiani devett^unent and implemematicm. 

14. Funding acmitesfinmi ail pubtic and private sect^ 
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Polipy Implications 
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Policy makers and implementors ore in agreement To adiieve goals and 
otgectives crucial to the successful establishment and operation of any ed- 
ucaticHi program, it is imperative that policy delineating purpose aiul di- 
recUcHi be devdoped and implemented* In the United Stat^ the education 
of the gifted and talented has suffered fiom a paucity of programmatic 
polity at th« nattanal, state, eud local levels. Only nvithin the last 3 yeai3 
have gifted and talented children and iheir education become a nu^or na- 
tional i^riwity. The US Congress has shown a marked increase in interest 
and activity in this area of exceptional child education by providing new 
legislation fin* tfae gifted end talented end charging appro(>riate federal 
agencies with its regulation and iir^plementatioa Persons advocating for 
improved prosframing have folt that federfd involvement^ both in policy and 
fiscal support^ represents a long awaited commitment firom this CLontiys 
legislative bo4y* 



msrrORICAL OVERVIEW OF FEDERAL POLICY 

School di^ct and building administrators intent on establishing and 
midntainhig t^^ograms for gifted and talented students must not only be 
aware of current federal policy affecting these childrent but of previously 
established policies as well> Because this countiys history of educating the 
gifted etMl talented has been more passive than in othe r areas of except! ooal 
child educattont it is eaey to overlook past activities. Adminietrators who 
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igmm this past iriU imdoubtodly nepeat tt^ 

lidung programs for gifted and talented duldren that maty be docxtned to 
foilura 

Americas first serious approach to establUihiiig provisions for the edu- 
catidL of the gifted and talented was in the late IdfiO's. America's self 
image had been taniished by the kunohing of the Son 
Critics blamed America^ pcbhc educatioia system for our losing the race 
to space. In response, CongresQ hastily passed The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and the National Sdenoe Foundatioo FrogranL Hie purpoAe of 
tbeee two separate pieces r£ federal legislatioQ was to provide financjal 
asostance to state and local education agencies for the purpose of creatii^ 
programs and ntrategiee to help meet the unique educational needs of their 
gifted and talented students. Some of the more common program options 
employed as a result of this legistatioa wee honors cla«es> science and 
math curricula, eerty admiaaons to coIlcgOf acceleration^ and enrichment 

Unfortunatety, the impact of such innovative programing was fleetitigt 
for mthin-the nert few yeaiB America was able to surpass the Russians in 
aerospace tecbnology> thus eliminating previously expressed fears. In ad- 
dition, a new adminisb:ation identified diflferentt more pressing national 
priorities that shifted public attention from the gifted and tainted to the 
more disadvantaged and impoverished members of our sociely. It was dur* 
ing this time that programs such as Head Start, VISTA, and the Peace 
Corps came into existence. 

This change in priorities had nu^r iinplications for both federal ^ 
state agencies dealing ivith the gifted and talraited* Many state statutes 
developed during the earlier peak period never became fully implonented 
or wete overlotdi^ed altogether. In addition, federal monies appropriated to 
establidi public school prog^^ams for the gifted and tainted were being 
expended in other areas perceived to have more pressing concems> such as 
the hiring of guidance counselors and supplementary local school personnel 
and the purchase of additional audiovisual equipL'?ent 

PX. 91-230t Amendments to the Slementaiy and Secondary 
Education Act 

Advocates for the gifted and t^ented continued to bring the needs of these 
dtildren to the attention of their elected repreeentativesi and in 1969, Con- 
gress responded hy passing Public Law 91-230> Amendments to the £le^ 
mentaiy and Secondary Education Act The basic intent of this law was to 
allow gifted asd talented stud^ts to benefit from existing federal legisla- 
tion. One option under thia authority wai} fbr state and local districts to use 
those fuiuls ^ropriated under Title in> Supplementary Educational Cen- 
ters and Services; Guidance^ Counseling and Testing, and TiUe V, 
Strengthening State and Local Educational Agenciea These allowances 
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provided for the purchaae of educational oquipment, part time teachers, 
consultants, oooidijiatorB, and technical adviBOFB. 

As a result of P.L. Sl--23t>, Congrest directed the CotmuiBBioner of Ed- 
ucation, Sidney Marland, to identify the educational needs of the gifted ai;-'^ 
talented through a national survey and from collected and analysed infor* 
mation and to raggest ways J n which the federal government might &cil* 
itate progtams and aervioes to meet those needs. 

In die &11 1971, Commissioner Marland submitted his landmark study 
to Congress. Marland reported that: 

e Onlyagractioaofthenation'egiftedandtalented^Idrenwereactually 

receiving educational services, 
e Services to this copulation vvere a low administrative priority, 
e Littlehmovation and accomplishmentin the field of giftedand talented 

education was actually taking place, 
e Available federal assistance for the gifted and talented was not being 

used to the extent anticipated 

Since the Marland report concluded that unspecified federal appropriations 
were not being used for the gifted and talented. Congress had to devise a 
new approach that would allow federal assistance andf^ipiopriations to 
directly Teach gifted ard talented students, agencies, and institutions most 
concerned with their education. 

PX. 93-380^ the Elem. ^tary and Secondary Education Act 

In 1974, Congress enacted Public Law 93-380, the reauthorization of the 
Elementaiy and Secondary Education Act Section 404 of thai law, the 
**S|pecial Pn^ects Act," paved the way for the gifted and talented to become 
direct recipients of federal funds and assistance. 

Section 404 used the following eqsproach to the deliveiy of support and 
advocacy. 

e The Office of Gifted and T<dent€d. In order to monitor activities and 
administer programs for the gifted and talented. Congress authorized 
the Commissioner to establish a national advocacy office. Created in 
1972 and housed within the existing Bureau of Education for the Hand* 
icapped it came to be known as the Office of Gifted and Talented. 

e Notional Information Clearingkome. To facilitate programs for the gifted 
and talented. Congress appropriated iundiB to the National Institute of 
Education (NIE). In 1972, ^fI£ awarded funds for the puipose of estab- 
lishing an information clearingbouse for the gifted and talented to The 
Council for Exceptional Children (CEO, wbidi inco^iwrated this com- 
ponent into its existing Educational Resources Information Center 
(£RIO Clearinghouse for the Handicapped. 
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# State and Local Education Agencies. In 1976, Congress appn>priated a 
total (tf 12*56 million for the gifted and talented, to be awarded to state 
and local educatiMi agenctea The primary purpose of this appropriation 
"was to aesiflt state and local education ag^ctes in the development of 
V lanning strategiea and the establishment and operation of programs to 
meet the £pec3l educational needs of gifted and tainted students. 

# Tminingt Research, and Model Pn^ects. Section 404 also addressed the 
need for training existing and potential leaderBbip personnel involved in 
the educatiMi of the gifted and talented. Leader^p training identified 
by the law included university graduate training programs; leadership 
training institutes; ana federal, state, and local internships. Congress 
also auth(»i2ed the establishment of model projects targeted toward dis^ 
tiBCt componente and subpopulations of the gifted and talented. 

Title IX and PX.9<MS6I 

The 1^1 and formula of appropnatifms for the gifted and talented pursuant 
to Section 404 of PX. 93-380, remained constant until the reauthorization 
of the Elementajfy and Secondary Education Act in 1978. At that time, 
both professional and advocate groups had, after 5 years of e]q>erimentation 
with gifted and talmted education as a "special pn^ect,"^ decided that the 
time had come to mnove the authority for gifted and talented firom ite 
ancillary placement within the federal bureaucracy and into a more viable 
statutory program. Again, Congress req[)onded positively with th^ creation 
of Title IX, the Education of the Gjfted and T^ted^ and of PX. 95-561/ 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1978. Though the purpose 
of this new legislation was similar to that of preceding federal policy, the 
focus, formula, and level of appropriations were adjusted. 

TiiB purpose of this new federal l^iislation for the gifted and tatented 
difiTers &am tbet of RL. 93-380, in that greater emphasis is placed on 
asaiBtance to state and local education egencies to develop, imptement^ and 
monitor educational programs and services for gifted and talented students. 
The legislation further directs the CommiastMier of Education to use 7S% 
of the total appropriation for grant awards to state education agencies for 
the support of planning, developing, operating, and improving prograis^is 
deigned to meet the educational needs of gifted and talented children at 
the preschooh elementary, and secondary levels. 

One m£^r aq)ect of this finrmula approach is for state education agencies 
to retain only 10% of their total award. The remaining 90% of the award 
is earmarked for distribi-^ion, on a competitive b^sis, to local education 
agencies within each state, highlighting the increased involvement of ad- 
ministrators in their educational program decision making, and facilitation 
of direct services to gifted and talented students. An additional priority 
identifTed in this legislation is the economically dieadvanteged gifted and 
talented student To adiieve the purpose of the law, state education agen- 
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cies must aesuie that at least £0% of the monies awarded to local districts 
are used either to serve economically disadvantaged gifted and talented 
students directly^ or to support programs that will benefit these children. 

The remaining 25% of the total federal appropriation is considered dis- 
cretionaiy^ and is reserved for direct awards to state education agencies^ 
local education agencies, institutions of higher education, and other public 
and private agencies and institutions. The purpose of the discretiocaiy 
awards is to assist recipients in establishing or maintaining programs or 
projects designed to meet the educational needs of gifted and talented chil- 
dren includiiLg the training of personnel in educating gifted and talented 
children or in supervising such personnel. The award options available 
through the discretionary portion are: 

• Inservice. "'Grants to provide for the training of personnel en{:aged in the 
education of gifted and talented children or in the supervision of such 
children.^ (Sec. 905[a][2]) 

% Model Prqjects. Xrants or contracts to establish and operate model proj* 
ects for the identification and education of gifted and talented children." 
(Sec. 905Ia]l3]) 

• Clearinghouse. "Grants or contracts designed to disseminate information 
about programs, services, resources, research, methodology and media 
materi'^ls for the education of gifted and talented children." (Sec 
905Ia][4)) 

• Statewide Planning. ''Grants to SEAs to assist them in the atatevade 
planning, development, operation and improvement of programs and 
projects designed to meet the educational needs of gifted and talented 
children.^ <Sec. 905{a][5]) 

• Research and Demonstration. 'Tlesearchi evaluation and related activi* 
ties pertaining to the educaticn of gifted and talented children." (Sec. 
905{a][6]) 



Summary Outline of Federal Policy 

As a measure to safeguard administratora from making common mistakes 
concerning programmatic poMcy, the following outline has been developed 
to summarize and clarify thd history of federal policy affecting the gifted 
and tainted. 

I. 1958: National Defense Education Act and National Science Founda* 
tion Programs 

Intent: To increase Americala technological resources and capacity. 
Execution: The availability of monies through honors programs* inno- 
vative math and science curricula, scholarshipst early admisefois to 
college, etc 




Impodi Minimal^ as public interest flhifled and states postponed the 
implementation of developed laws* Available federal ftmds were ex* 
pended on what states considered higher priorities^ i^e*, school coun- 
selors^ audiovisual materials, etc. 

n. 1969: PX. 91-230: Elementary and Secondary EducatioiiAniendmenta 
(Section 806» FtovisionB Related to Gifted and Tdented Children) 
InUfUi To demonstrate Congressional dedre to educate gifted and tal- 
ented children and to provide a vehicle for the Conunissicner of Edu^ 
caii<m to conduct a ati^ to determine the state of gifted and talented 
education and to recommend possible fedsral assiBtanca 
&mu^n\ The authorization of Titles in and V monies to be used by 
state and local education agencies for consultantsi coordinators^ and/or 
technical adviaorst and through the conduction of a Congressional re- 
port to detennine the state of the art of gifted and talented education. 

m. 1974: PX> 93-380: Amendmonta to the Elemeataiy and Secondary 
Education Act (Title IV, the Special Prefect, Section 404, lifted and 
Talented Children") 

InUfUi For gifted and talented children to receive primary focus, and 
by providing a statutoty base fon 

• An administrat^ve unit within the United States CMHce of Education. 

• The establishment of a national mfbrmation clearin^uso. 

• Grante to state and local education agencies. 

• Authorization for training, research^ and model projects. 
RxetUion: By implementing each of the m^or componenta mentioned 
above through the appropriation of |2.56 million each year &om 1976 
to 1978. 

ImpQctt For the first time, the federal govenimem was abl e to provide 
some support to state and local, public and private agencies and insti- 
tutions in the delivery of educational services to gifted and talented 
children. Increased activity in this area of exceptional child education 
provided an increase in public awareness of the needs of these children 
and provided direction and input for subsequent federal and state leg- 
islation. 

IV> 1978: PX. 95-^1: Hie Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(Title IX, the Education of the Gifted and Talented). 
Intenu To provide financial assistance to state and local education 
agencies^ institutiono of higher educationi and other public and private 
agencies and organizationa to assist those agencies in the planning, 
development, operation, and improvement of programs designed to 
meet the special educational needs of gifted and talented children. 



Execution: Through «Ute educaUoo agencies to local education agen* 
cies on a compeUtive basis and through grants and contracts awarded 
on diacrationary funds. 
JmpQCi: Still to be detennmed. 



Adapted fhnti Zettd, X F«drml infUienec in gifitd and talented editcaiicnai poUcy 
dettetcptnent, Uopubli^ed numosctiptt 1976. 

INDIVmUAL STATE POUCmS ON GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Although the fed^l govamment did not^ until recently^ provide expltdt 
dir»cti(»i through policy for the gifted and talented, individual states have 
in mtcay instances taken the lead. Li a 1977 surv^ conducted hy The 
Council for Etoeptional Children^ eadi state and tenitoiy was asked to 
describe and document the existenoe of state policy governing the education 
of gifted and talented children This study revealed that 37 states had botU 
statutes and administrative policy (CEC, 1978). 

Eadi state*s policy differed according to its priorities* However, all state 
policy may be grouped into two xno^jor categoHes: mandathnt whidi re* 
quires that ali local education agencies provide educational services to their 
gifted and talented students; Qtpemissivet where local districts have the 
option of servicig gifted and talented students. In. 1977^ 9 states mandated 
educational services for the gifted and talented Tn 1979* 18 states were 
mandatiBg* This difference reflects a 100% increase in a span of only 2 
years* Therefore, the emerging trend appears to be toward states adopting 
policy requiring the education of gifted and talented childrvm. 

THE ADIMINISTRATOR*S ROUB 

Though the focal point of most recent policy activity for the gifted and 
talented has been at the national lovely the m£|jor responsibility for imple^ 
mentation of policy rests with state and local districts. Pressure to establish 
education programs for the gifted and talented &om parents* educators* 
policymakers, and other advocates is a present administrative reality. Li 
addition to the responsibilities for designing and maintaining alternative 
programs for the gifted and talented, administrators should be concerned 
with local aut<xioipy. Developed policy should provide options that main* 
tain both autonomy and cross district collaboration. Employment of one or 
the other policy option carries with it certain implications for succesctul 
fadiitation of education programs for gifted and tainted children. 

To be most effective, policy should provide direction^ authority^ and 
guidelines for establishing programs. Administrators are respon^ble for 
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interpreting that policy and applying it to their digtricts. To assist in the 
process, administratorB may wieh to undertake the following sequential 
steps: 

• Assembk policy material llie extent of local programing for the gifted 
and tainted often depends on federal, state* and local legislation* reg^ 
ulationB, guidelines^ etc., whi<^ authorize and support such programlpg. 
Tb be most knowledgeable about polidea affecting the gifted and tal<' 
entedf administrators should assemble and become fomiltar widi all ex- 
isting policy material and information. This knowledge will facilitate 
piogress in the appropriate direction and assure that both the locus and 
focus of those efforts ^ pursuant to established policy. 

e Conduct work sessions* As the primary facilitstor of district efforts, the 
administrator is responsible for conducting work sessions concerning the 
formulation of programs to include policy elciaents saad decisions on al^ 
temative approaches to programing. Hioee approaches may expand on^ 
established policy guidelines, but should not be less than is specified. 

• Druft and revise proposal. Once a dedsion has been made as to the type 
and extent of district programing for the gifted and talented* the admin- 
istrator should develop a draft program proposal for review by appropri'' 
ate personnel Ii^ut received ehouM be incorporated into eubsequent 
drafts until all partiee involved are satisfied that the potential program 
will meet the needs of atud^ts* their parents* and administratorsL State 
and local policy statemsnts that provide the authority for what is pro- 
posed should be included. 

• Ohtain fiscal support. If Sscal support for the program is being sought 
fipom either inside or outside sources, appropriate forms and guidelines 
should be obtained* completed* and submitted with the program proposal 
to the funding agency. 

• Begin program implementaHon* Qnoe funding has been secured, the ad^ 
ministrator must begin the process of program implementation which 
includes Htafiing, student selection, curriculum development, etc. Agam, 
established policy should provide the guidelines in such areasas staffing 
and student identification. 

• Promote public awareness. To assure mftvim^im exposure &r the program 
and to solicit community and state invohrement, administrators should 
undertake activities to make the public aware of the program* author 
izing policiesi funding sources^ goals^ ol^lectives, and, if ^propriate, an- 
ticipated results and/or end products. 

• Conduct evaluation. Evaluation should be conducted at each program 
level where ol^ectives were established. Bnch ot\|ective should be written 
in measurable terms or should cite the instrument that will be used in 
theevaluation of that ot^ective Both cognitive and affective assessments 
should be made in or^er to view the program from several perspectives. 
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Evaluation can be either ftnuative or sununative. In the fonner ap- 
proach, data is collected throughout the operation of the program in order 
to point out areas that may need modifications, while in the latter, eval- 
uation takes place at the conclusion of the program ajad determines end 
results. A combination of both types has proved to be most successfUL 



POUCY ISSUES FOR THE ISSO's 

As the education of the gifted and talented progresses into the 1980's, 
administrators must be cognizant of those polity issues that will be eq)lored 
and decided in the decade to come. In the past» there iias been a paucity of 
educational program polity for the gifted and talented, tn many instances 
programs for the gifted and talented have had to operate under policies 
developed for other populations. 

If administrators are to assist in furthering the education of the gifted 
and talented, they must not be content to allow others outside this content 
area to determine what that education should entail. Rather, administra- 
tors should foce the issues surrounding the education of the gifted and 
talented and address each of them by assisting in the development and 
implementation of state and local polii^ that will have a positive impact 
on gifted education. 

Policy issues to be addressed and questions to be answered by adniinia* 
trators in the IdSO^s include the following: 

1. Definition of the gifted and talented 

a. Does my state or local district have a definition of the gifted and 
talented? 

b. Are existing federal and state definitions adequate for use in my 
district? 

c. Are tbey too broad? Too narrow? 

d. Does the existing definition in place in my state or district assist in 
the identification process? 

2. Identification ofgifted and talented students 

a Does my state or district have procedures to locate, assess, and iden- 
tify gifted and talented students 

b. Does my state or district have administrative guidelines governing 
the assessment and detennination of eligibility ofgifted and talented 
students for special programin^^ 

c. Does my state or district have asBSBsment materials and procedures 
to be used during the identification process that will assure that gifted 



atld tainted studatts are selected in a nondiscriituiiatory fiasluon as 
to race, color, leligiotit creed, Bational origin, seoc, or Iiandicapping 
conditioa? 

d. Ib my state or district sore to uae multiple criterio either for det^- 
mini^g an apinroprfate educaUonal program for gifted and talented 
students or fatt depyiog placemrat to thoee stud^t^ 

e. Does my state or local district have administrative guidetines gov- 
erning the types of assessment materials and ptoceduras that a sdiool 
district may use? 

3- Service Mivery 

a. Does my state or district have guidelines for the development and 
implementatbn of an individually designed education program for 
the gifted and talented? 

h Does my sduxd district insure that alternative education provistons 
for gifted and talented students are available as necessary? 

4. Fh>cedural safiaguards 

a Has my state or district informed parents of gifled and talented stu- 
dents of their ri^its to have access to their child's school records? 

b. Does n^ state or district have in place a procedure for conducting 
due process hearings? 

5. Administration 

a Does my state or district have an o£5ce or division to administer 
programs for the gifted and talented? 

b. Is there a suSid^ number of personnel in my s^te or local district 
to enable the state or local district to carry out effective programing 
for the gifted and talented? 

c. Docs my state or local district have an advisory council to advise and 
consult with state and local personnel about the education of the 
gifted and talented? 

d. Does my stateand local district keep and makecurrent a plan for the 
implemmtation of a program for the gifted and talented? 



6. School district responsibility 

a Does my district have a poison to coordinate local efforts on behalf 
of the gifted and talented? 

Does my district conduct a survey on a regular basis to determine the 
number of gifted and talented students in the district? 

c. Does nay district use survey information to assist in iiiture planning 
for the gifted and talented? 

d. Has my district developed a plan to &cilitate an appropriate educa- 
tion for the gifted and talented? 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

As the education of exceptional children expands, administrators wiU be 
exploring alternative options for providing these children with an appro* 
priate education in the context of existing and future laws. Developing 
policy that establishes the environment for the education of exceptional 
chil^n, including the gifted and talented, is fast becoming an additional 
administrative responsibility. Serious attention to policy development is 
therefore a prerequisite for the administrator of the iSSO's, 
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Needs Assessment 



JOYCE VAN TASSEL 



IVaditioDally^ the dc&iiti0n of needs aaaessment has been the deteimina* 
tioa of tbe difference between ti"^ actual and piefened status of a given 
entify^ Dvith the uttptkati0n beiiog that tbe gap or discrepancy between 
these tffo states should be the focus of program action. More recentlyi Dr. 
Midiael Scrim of the Evaluation bistitute at the Untver^ 
dsco has called Beed ^'a foctor without which an entify would not fiinction 
satisfactorily," Scriven^s ptagmatic definition further states that need 
4oas not obligate action. Setting priorities, e£foctiiig compromise^ and work-^ 
ing out a bii^gei baaed on available fiinds ate all activities that must be 
taken into account in fomal needs assessment processes. 

Both definitions are relevant to progEam planning in gifted education. 
While the i^vpmadi to assodsment may focus on discrepancy* the Scriven 
definitiMi can be used to assess &b extent of program developmeiit to be 
effected any given year in a scbod district or state* At any rate^ under^ 
standing needs and documenting them is a necessaiy starting point for 
lookiug at program development in gifted education. 



MAJOR a>MPONENlS OF A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

In order to begin planning a gifted program, educator must first concep- 
tualize the need for 8U(^ a program. At the foderal levels the need has been 
well documented in the Marland report (id72) vrhich noted that less than 
4% of tbe nation^s gifted youngsters weie being ^^rved in special programs, 
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that 569& underachievers, and that 14% of one state's dropouts had 
IQffi of 130 and above. These data certainly reflect one kind of need. 

Another level of needs aseeesmetit should occur, however, at the local 
level in order to determine what currency exists for gifted students and 
what needs to exist This task can be accomplished through asking stu^ 
dents^ parents, administiators, teachers, and others to comment formally 
on this aq>ect of the district's educational plan. Once it has been ascer^ 
tained that a percentage of the district's gifted population is not receiving 
services or that existing services are not adequate to the needs> then the 
mechamsm is in place to begin formal program planniiig. 

How can a needs assessment be done? What are its most important com- 
ponente? It is useful to start with a list of questions which can be answered 

a good needs assessment 

1. Based on the characteristics of gifted children in this district> what are 
the educational needs for which we are responsible? 

2. What are the gaps in our current program which need to be addressed 
in order to provide appropriate intervention for gifted studente? 

3* What IdndiB of technical assistance do we need in order to proceed with 
program development? 

Thus, to aacertajB needs in gifted education^ it is first necessary to de* 
lineate significant areas from which information must be gleaned. These 
need areas include students^ programs, and technical assistance as it re* 
latea to consultation and training. WiUnn these need areas ere several 
important considerations to be exa^siined in the development of a program 
model* 

1. The concept of student needs can be explored through the aggregation 
of chajticteristics <^ted in research filtered through practical consider^ 
ations in programing. 

2. The concept of program needs should leflect a concern for the dieparity 
between the actual and preferred state in a close examination of each 
mfQor component of a gifted program. 

3. The concept of technical assistance is a developmental phenomenon and 
therefore dynamic rather tdian static, a natural outgrowth of planning 
decisions rather than an and in itself. 

4. Technical assistance should evolve from program needs which in turn 
emanate from student needs. Thus, a cyclical model which recognizes 
these relationships should be developed. 

6. The reo^ing phase of tiie model isacritical consideration as plannmg 
occurs from year to year. 

The model presented on p. 26 delineates areas of needs, their component 
part?, and the interrelationships of each to the other. 
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A CYCUCAL MEEDS IDENnnCAIION MODEL 



Student 
Needs 




Program 
Model 




Teclmical 
Asalatance 




1 


! 

J 





Components: 



Components: 



Components: 



K Cognitive A, Human Reeources A. Ret . 

B. Affective B. Structure/Organization (human and material) 

C. Content B. Tim& 

D. bietructional Strategies C. Block 
Developmental Concerns 



^tDnifmngProfnnafirthtQi/kdMdTalinkd 
DETERfiONATION OF STUDENT NEEDS 

In Order to plan effective special programs for gifted studentat a^ool dis- 
tricts must understand the ^»ecial needs of the populatioo involved. Cur- 
rently, documentatloti of needs may be available £rom infbrmation oon^ 
tained in the individualized education program (lEP) and other asseaement 
forms at the local district level. However* because of the rudimentary state 
of audi documents at this time^ a student needs list has been compiled. 
Gifted and talented students need; 

1. Activities that enable them to operate cognitively and afTectively at 
complex levels of thought and feeling. 

2. Opportunities for divergent production. 

3^ Challenging group and individual work which demonstrates procese/ 
product outcomes. 

4. Discussions among intellectual peers. 

5. A varied of experiences that promote understanding of human value 
systems. 

6. The opportunity to see interrelationabips in all bodies of knowledge. 
7^ S^al courses in their aiea of strength and interest which accelerate 

the pace and depth of the content 

8. Greater exposure to new areas of learning within and outside the 
school structure. 

9. Opportunities to ^ly their aihilitieB to real problems in the world of 
producttoi. 

10. To be taught the skills of critical thinkrig* creative thinkings research^ 
problem solving, coping with exceptionality, decision making, and lead^ 
ership. 

This needs list can be used by districts in three msyor ways to document 
their student needs* Firsts districts could prioritize this list of needs ac- 
cording to the percent of students demonstrating each of them, and accord^ 
ing to the degree of each need (mild, moderate, severe) as ascertained by 
professional staff* Second, districts may use the list as a student surv^^y in 
current gifted programs to ascertain what needs giited students feel are 
being met and which cnes are not Finally, districts may aggregate the top 
need areas and translate them into major pro^m objectives* 



DETERMINATION OF PROGRAM NEEDS 

Delineation of the following program components reflects an attempt to 
present several alternatives necessary to effect a gifted program at the local 
level, regardless of grade level or other arbitrary designation* Data gath^ 
ered from specific existing programs in gifted education were used to com-^ 
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pile each component list* Form 1 at the end of this chapter ofTers ft survey 
fonnat for aBeening general program needs. 

HtuMti Reaouree AUemativea 

All gifted piograma must uae personnel in various conflgurationa incurder 
to fijnction' Hie uae of a vaiie^ of personnel is essential to provide a 
comprehensive programing effort Listed below axe peraonnel used in sue* 
oeatfUl gifted programs &nd the role that each perfimns. A district should 
decide at the ueeds aaoeaament phase whidi of these human resource al* 
teraativee are essential for the implementstion of their gifted pn^gram, 

• Teach^ra: Act as instructors, counaelors, f&dlitstors^ and advisors for 
programs.^ 

• Outside ConmltantB: Assist in inservioe, plarming^ and dem(xistration 
tta^hiflg- 

• Pannti: Help with Held tripe; act as guest lecturers; work as aides or 
daairoom volunteers. 

• AdminktrcUon: Develop and implement the program^ acting as ficcal 
agents and decision makers, 

• Students: Faction as the targst groi^ for programs; tutor younger gifted 
children; work as mentors, 

• Community Volunteers: Work as teachers in a program once or twice a 
week; act as guides for out of school experiences. 

• Psych<^i^ts/Di0gnostiel^rsonnel:HaiMesi^ 

protocol for the program; hold conferences with parents and teachers. 

• Social Workers: Work with gifted children experiencing home problems, 

• Guidattce Counselors: Work with gifted children in areas such as coping 
with giitednesst career education, psychoeodal conoemB, 

Structural Alternatives 

All gifted prograxtis operate in an administrative configuration, including 
elements such as teaching arrangmentt facilities, a time firame^ and group* 
ing procedures* The chart on p. 26 shows the most conunou administrative 
alternatives to implementing a gifted program, A good needs assessment 
asks significant pdblics to select an alternative that is consonant with their 
philosc^cal beliefe about the gifted and afifords the best setting to meet 
the needs of these students. 

Content Alternatives 

Regardless of the overall program configuration, all gifted prograxtis must 
o£fer a base of content Deciding on which area or areas will be covered is 



ALTERNATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE AKRANGfcMENTS 



Grouping Procedures: 
IEP*s in regular classroom. 



Frequency of Contact- 
It^ minutes per week for each 
identified student 

Site: 

Every school, all classrooms* 
grades 4-6- 

Teaching Arrangement: 

All teacherft grades 4-6/ plan 
together once a week for gifted 
students and arrange for group 
c O ne. 
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Grouping Procedures: 

PuU^ut program/ mixed 
grade grouping, grades 3-6. 



Frequency of Contact: 

1 hour per day (300 minutes 
per week). 

Site: 

Each school's resource room. 



Teaching Arrangement: 

Itinerant teacher works with 
identified atudents on 
preassigned schedule. 



Grouping Procedures: 

Cluster grouping of gift/ad 
student?! grades 2-3 in one 
third grade classroom (other 
students ahio assignod). 

Frequency of Contact: 
All day. 



Site: 

One school, primary level. 

Teaching Arrangement: 

Oiih primary teacher works 
with gifted students on an 
ongoing basis. 



Grouping Procedures: 

Separate ciass/oourse for 
identified student^i grades 
7-8. 



Frequency of Contact: 
1 hour per d^y. 

Site: 

Junior high classroom. 

Teaching Arrangement: 

One junior high teacher 
works with identified 
students as part of regular 
class load 



a critical put of plaiming. Student needs data should be used to make 
dedsttoE ?n this area as well. Common cmtent alternatives in gifted edu* 
e^on include: 



Beading 
Language Arts 
Mathematics 



Social Studies 
Foreign Language 
Art 



Music 
Career 

Education 
Humanities 
Speech 

Logic 



Shitosoph? 
Creative Writing 
Leadership 
Creative Thinking 
Critical Thinking 
^dependent 
Research Prqiects 



A needs aseessme nt attempts to seek input regarding those conten t areas 
where the greatest gape in programing seem to eiist for the gifted students 
in a given district By including chcdoes that may no^ currently be offered^ 
but that have proven to be effective in programs for the gifted* program 
planners can broaden the vistas of tKinfripg about program options. 



Inatmctional Strategy AUeroattves 

A wide variety of teaching strategies used in gifted programs can be ex- 
amined for purposes of assessing program needs* including: 



Lecture Experiential (dassroom/ 
Group Discussion laboratory based) 

^dependent Stuily Materials Utilization 

Modeling/Demonstration ?racticum (community based) 

ggmulations/Games Drill and Recitation 

Ftogramed Listruction Peer Ftt^fects 

^quiry Problem Solving (creativa/critical) 



niese strategies should be assessed in light of the nature of the program 
being planned and the frequency with which gifted studente currently ex* 
perience them, ^telligent choices can be made from such comparisons for 
indusicm in the program. 



Developmental Concerns 

Hie final area for consideration in assessing program needs relates to gen* 
eric areas of progk*am devebpment^ those areas of concern which alt pro* 
gram persons must address as the^y attempt to create a gifted program. A 
good needs assessment must take into account the areas of program devel- 
opment that need the most work and have the highest priority for the 
largest number of respondente so that adequate inservice work or consult> 
ative sessions can be scheduled. While it can be argued that alt of the 
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foUowing core conoenui must be addreMe(t the focus and streea placed on 
eadi of them can best be det^nDined tfarou^ a fonnal needs assessment, 

e IdentiQring students based on available population assesement data* 

e IMagnoeing and prescribing for student needs. 

« Selecting among alternative program models. 

o Delineatingtheconceptualfraineworlcofthe program (e.g.,Bl^ 

onon:^, Structure of the Intellect through written goals, ol^JecUves, and 

activities. 

e Qperationalixing the program hy means of a written plcn through con* 
for resource allocation, scheduling, curriculum, and materials de* 
velopment 

e EEtocttng chf>nge by working with parents and communityt as well as hy 
developing communication skills, consultation skills, and classroom 
management skills, 

• Measuring the success of the program through an evaluation design. 

a Recycling the program based od best available data. 

DETERMXNATEON OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NEEDS 

Once stuftent needs and prograia needs have been ascertained, priority 
areas can be aggregated for decision making in the area of technical asaie^ 
tance. Form 2 at the end of this chapter offers one approach to assessing 
training needs. The 6nal section of Form 3 (pp. 36-37) illustrates the va* 
riety of delivery modes that can property be termed technical cB$UUince. 
These include seminars^ workshops, conferences, team consultation, indi* 
vidual consultation, observation/demonstration, materials^ other commu* 
nications Getters, phone calls, etcJ, and college courses. The form also%e* 
lineates three target areas of change and growth in wbidi all of teduUcal 
assistance operates; knowledge, skills, and attitudes* This section of Form 
3 can be completed gifted coordinates for each prc^gram aspect they 
identify as a priority ares. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

This needs assessment approach represents* an attempt to provide gifted 
educators with a framework around whidi program planning can occur. It 
is important to remember, however, that tiie process emplc^yed to gather 
needs assesement information is as important as the idea ^ instru- 
n^t, perhaps mote so. Mfjor steps to consider in conducting a needs as- 
sessment are as follows: 

1. A ccmmittee of program planners with appropriate input from groups 
they represent should handle the data cdlectien activities through the 
use of a formal instrument or an agreed upon approadi. 
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2. PiogwnplaimeTB should orient groups to t^needaasc -asmeDtprooesB 
in group mMttQgv rather tfasn by a mailing. 

3. Ii!^t tarn a variety of groups «ho&ld be sought, indudiiog studenta, 
teodwrs, admiuistratorsi parenUf pupil pmomiel worltem. 

4> AchedtahouldbemadefordiicEepeiideeinp^fceivediieedAof^ 
ious publics responding. If a disctepancr o^uis, a decision should be 
made about the direction of the tsswt in question. 

5> IVogram dedmoos should be made based on the general direction indi- 
cated by the assessment informati<«i, along mth the knowledge of what 
constitutes **be8t practtoe^ in the field of gifted education. 

SUMMARY 

The use of a sound needs assessment approadi ebould provide significant 
benefits to program plannerB. The student data should provide a soun£ 
foundation on whidi to generate program goals and ol^fectives. The progT^ 
data should provide helpAil infmoation on where the gaps are in program 
development and what altunatives are preferred in building a complete 
program. The tedmical astistsnce data shouM pn)Vide tbe basis for a sound, 
sequential, and ongoing staff development program. Tbusi school districts 
at»l state agencies can truly participate in comprehensive planning in 
gifted education* The Mowing sample instruments may be used to facili* 
tate the overall process. They have been field tested at local and stste 
leveta. 
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FOBMl 

NMib AiMMDieirt for GlfM Program 



Check One: Student 



AdminiBtiEtor 

Teacher 

Parent 



1> What information needs do you have about gUied education? 



2> What form of gronping for the pn»gram would you mipport? 

Separate school 

Fulltime IB eacdecbool 

Acad^c autijecte only 

Barttime in selected areas 

Only in the tegular claBsroom 

3> What content areas do you feel the gifted program fihould address? 

Beadiiog 

B4ath 

Sodal Studies 

— ■ Science 

Language Arts 

Mufic 

Art 

Other (please specify) 

4> Who should work with these students? 

Specially trained teachers 

Regular daasroom teachers 

Parents 

Community vohmteers 

S' What should gifted children derive 6om participation in the program? 



6. What other suggest!^ do you have fer developing a new gifted pro- 
gram? 
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FORM 2 
An Ajjemnftpt of Tnfaiing Needa 



Ntnw 

School IMftrictNaine and Nttinben 

Tal«^<Hw: 

Pteatedieckaervices you would lilce to receive from the Area Service Cen- 
ter this coming yean 

District iusQiTice workflhopB 

ConBultfttiOii mth gifted committee 

— ^dividoal consultation on program development 

Materials 

DemonBtration teaching 

Ezemptaiy progr^ models (references) 

Ott^r services desired (please specify): 



What migor t^ics would you like to see covered at regional workshopei? 



^niat consultants in gifted education would you like to see present mate- 
rial? 



Other suggestions for this year: 
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FORMS 

A Sflinple lastrumeni to Awess Technical Assistance Needs 
in Gifted Education 

The fi)Uowjiig instrument should be used to assess technical assistance 
needs in your gifted program based on the past school year. These data will 
be used by your Area Service Center in developing their woric scope for the 
following year. 

Please note the following as you complete the instrument: 

1. Get input from as many individuals involved with the prcgram as pos- 
sible. For example, have your gifted conunittee fill it out 

2. Cueck as niany areas as you feel are needed, but be sure to prioritize 
your top five choices on thc^ last page. 

3. Return the completed instrument to your Area Service Center no later 
than 



Your cooperatioi in completing this instrument is sincerely appreciated. 



Content Areas 


Priorify Areas 
for Technical 
Assistance 
(Rank 1-24) 






Humanities 




Music 




Reading (K-12) 




Performing Arts 




Language Arts (K-d) 




Leadership 




English (9-12) 




Creativity (writing) 




Mathematics (K-^ 




Creativity ^thinking) 




Mathematics (7-12) 




Critical Thinking 




Science (K-^ 




Independent I^ects 




Science <7-12» 




Logic 




Social Studies (KS) 




Law 




Social Studies (7-1^ 




Fbilosonhy 




Foreign Language 




P^chology 




Art 




Career Education 





CttUMttOBOf 


PriorifyArtoM 

(if OM I-OJ 


Howtoutilixft 
community volunteera 
in a gifted program 




How to utilize 
IM^otogists in a 
gifted program 




How to utilize 
counselors in a gifted 
ppogram 




How to utilize parents 
in a gifted program 




How to utilize 




in a gifted program 


Organization 


Priority Areas 
(Rank 1-4} 


A lUUipCu IDWU UI 

program organization 
models in terms of 
setting and time 
wnstraints 




Running ofT^^ampus 
gifted programs 




How to group gifted 
students 




How tostructfire a 
counseling component 
for the gifted 





Program Develop* 
nratCiMieenia 


Priority Area$ 
(Rankl^) 


Identification based on 
available student 
poputatiDn assessment 
data 




Diagnosing and 
prescribing for student 
needs 




Selecting among 
alternative program 
models 




Delineating the 

of the program (Vg. 
Blo(Hn'8 taxonomy) 
via written goate, 
ot^ectives^ activities 




Operationalt^g the 
program via a written 
plan^ e^.^ classroom 
management skills^ 

scheduling/time 
managements 
curriculum, materials 
development 




working with parents^ 
community* 
communication skills* 
consultation skills 




Measuring the sucoesc 
of the program via an 
evaluation design 




Etevision and 
modification based on 
evaluation/research 
data 
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FORM 8 (continued) 



biitractional 
Strategies 


PriorifyAnas 
(Rank 1~1S) 


Lecture 








Independent etudy 




Blbdelicg^ 
Demonstrations 




Simulationa^Gaines 




FrogFamed Instruction 




Inquiry 




Experiential 

(clafisroam/Iaboratory 

based) 




Mfiteri^B Utilization 




Practicum (community 
based) 




Drill aiid Recitation 




F^Pii^ects 




Probl^ Solving 
(creative/criticai) 





Please prioritize your tech* 
nical a^stanoe dioices from 
tbe preceding pages and list 
tbem in the ^oes provided 
below. Indicate tbe mode of 
preferred delivery in col- 
umns 1-10 by coding change 
expectations according to K 
for knowledge^ S for 8killB» 
and A for attitudes. 
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Seminars 
Workshops 
Conferences 
Team ConsuUathn 
Individual Consultation 
Observation/Demonstration 
Materiais 

Other Communications 
College Courses 
Other 



CHAPTERS 



Principles of Differentiation of 
Instruction 



JOHN A, GROSSl 



At the core of any program for the gifted is the concept of difiTerentiation 
of instruction. This is probably the mo$t important component of a special 
program for the gifted and talented. If the approach continues the route of 
^^re of the same," "enrichment undefioedf" or "expediency aocelera* 
iita^" the program may be doomed to feilure (Vassar, 1979), 

Key el^ents are the differentiated curriculum and differentiated teach* 
ing strategies. Curriculum deeigns stress origmality, flumicy of ideas, in* 
tellectual curiosity> independnice of thou^t, and conceptual elaboration. 
The teadiiag staff must be trained and skilled in instructional strategies 
that stress the thinking and feeliag processes of analysis and synthesis. 

CLARIFYING THE CONCEPT OF DIFFERENTIATION 

Special educators involved in the education of the gifted and talented have 
commonly defined differentiation as the means or modus operandi by which 
a gifted or talented student is allowed to interact vath a curriculum to 
achieve established educational goals and objectlvea 

At present, there is some confusion regarding the differences between 
curriculum and differentiation. tSany implementors use the terms inter- 
changeably* thus causing difficulty at both administrative and teaching 
levels. Curriculum and dL~%rentiation may perhaps be viewed more clearly 
as two distinct parts of a whole. For this purpose it would be appropriate 
to say that curriculum refers to the conte to be learned^ while differen* 
tiation refers to the processes which fecilitate that learning. 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE GIFTED 

Gifted and talented students tequire cpponunities which encourage the 
develof^n^ of abstract thinking and the ebarpening of reasoning abilities. 
TbiBfy alao require practice in creative problem Bolving> infonnation anat- 
ysig, ttxA ^thesis and evaluation <rf that infonnation. Curricula for the 
gifted and talented therefore c^n include activities which focus on the 
interpretation of material being inveettgated^ the devdofnnent of summa- 
tive skills, and ou*!eta for creative expression. 

Wlule instructi ^ units may be siinilar for both tte 
and diildren in i^^ular dasaroom^, the breadth^ d^th* and intensity of 
learning activities within tbe gifted and talented curriculum mark it as 
distinctive (CEC, 1978). Teadiers are usually re^nsible for tbe design 
and iitiplementatiCHi of coniculum for their gifted and talented students, 
HoweveTf students can also share in this re^Kmsibility. K is important to 
emphasise that curriculum for these students should not be a predeter- 
mined route whidi all must follow. Curriculum isa finamework for individ* 
ual learning alternatives. As suchi it should be flexible enough to meet the 
needs of both students and teachers* 

Ihe most desirable curriculum is one which fits the learning modes of 
individual students. It should allow students the <qpportunity both to create 
and to consume leaniing> aa well aa offer alternative activi ties for achieving 
learning ol^jecttves. For maj^ gifted and talented studen*^ in the regular 
dassroom, tbe c^portunity to receive these considerations is often denied 
because of the heterogeneous nature of the class and the restraints such 
heterogeneity places on tbe teadier. 

Because tbe range of student abilities found in the regular classroom is 
so diversei teadiers are often forced to gear their activities to those students 
who run the greatest risk of failure, lliis approadi applies not only to 
teaching strategies, but to methodologier as well. Teachers may therefore 
reject approaches which would allow etud^ta with different ability levels, 
such as the gifted and talented* to obtain gieater comprehension of sutject 
matter. Differentiation of instruction, if careRilly planned and executed, 
will offer many instructional options to help teachers adiieve a greater 
d^ree of flexibility in their daasrooms and meet the needs of gifted and 
talented stud^ts more effectively. 

MAJOR CATEGORIES OF DIFFERENTIATION 

Differentiation enhances curriculum. Administrators should present the 
concept to teachers* parents, and other personnel as a means of allowing 
students greater challenge in their learning experiences. Althou^ a num* 
ber of types of differentiation are practical for organizational purposes^ the 
broad cateo^rfes of acceleration^ enrichment* and self contained classrooms 
(grouping) are conceptually useRd. Increased knowledge of these m^or cat> 
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€gorie9 will aflsist in solving inherent logistical, personnel, and budgetary 
problema. 

Acceteratiau 

For many years, acceleration vras viewed aa one of the most viable instrue- 
tional alternatives for use with gifted and talented students. It has also 
represented one of tiie more oontioversial of differentiated approaches to 
the instruction of the gifted and talented. Until recently, acceleration was 
viewed solely aa removing a child finom me school grade to another which 
was chronologically advanced This practicet commonly referred to aa ""^p- 
ping," was a popular option of differentiation. 

However, both, educators and parents have become concerned with po* 
tential peychological and educational problems resulting from this type of 
acceleration. Kesearch has mealed that the cause of auch problems was 
the child's inability to function adequately on a physical and psychological 
level with children who w^ more chnnologically advanced. Classroom 
peers mentally placed the gifted child at the lower end of the established 
pecking order, and tho resulting native school experiences culminated in 
acadanic underachievement and/c? feilure. 

The work of Dr. Sanford J. Cohen of Johns Hopkins University has been 
instrumental in expanding the concept of acceleration by creating other 
viable mstmctional possibilities. According to Dr. Cohen» accelerated stu* 
d^ts are not necessarity harmed emotionally, hi &ct, nonaccelerated gifted 
students "are often frustrated by the slower teaming pace expected of reg- 
ular classrooms. This frustration also contributes to emotional and aca* 
demic problems (Cohen^ 1979). 

An administrator considering the use of acceleration carefUlly explores 
the total concept and provides for staff and parent training in its proper 
use. Rationale for the use of acceleration should include the expected ben- 
efits both for students and for the school district Grade and/or instructional 
acceleration m^y enable the gifted and talented stude:it to enter the profes- 
sional world earlier. Ihe student will also be able to delve into a given 
curriculum area in greater depths thus enlarging the knowledge base and 
providing a greater opportunity for productivity^ For the administrator, 
acceleration often results in lower costs for bo^ the individual and the 
schooh as less time is required to go through the academic system. It has 
been estimated that acceleration may save en individual $7,500 in costs 
and may add $10,000 in potential earnings (Jacksotr & Robinson, 1977). 

If used properly, acceleration is one of the more viable of instructional 
options* Special attention should be given to modifying a curriculum to 
meet the individual needs of each gifted child who is accelerated. If cunic^ 
ulum modification is not undertaken, one runs the risk of desiguing a cur- 
riculum tor older children rather than an appropriate curriculum for gifted 
students (RenzuUi* 1975). 
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Enrichment 

Enricfament opportumties pixivide the student ivith eiperiences not usually 
enoountec«d in the ongoing sdiodl curricuIunL hi the regular dasaroom, 
enricfamBnt dten takes an ""arts and crafted approach and may not bear 
a stnu« rdatioDship to a student^s couise of studies* For the gifted and 
talented, eniichment takes <m quite a different guise. While enridiment 
finr the gifted and talented may indude arts and crafts, or similar actt^^ 
it is 1^ no means limited to this area. Because enrichment sho4iM 
to supplement the ongoing curriculum, experiences should be included that 
pruv^ an 0[^)ortunity to gain more in^gbt and knowledge of specific dis* 
dpline areas and topics under study. 

Student interest plays a n^jor role in the development and implemen- 
tation of an enridunent program. A student ivith hi^ shilif^ in mathi for 
example^ mi^ possess the skills and interest neceesaiy to eiplore and maa* 
ter an area (^algebra that his grade peers may not be ready to pursue. An 
enrichment [migram, if designed correctly, can resFpond to this student's 
intefeet and readiness and provide the o^iportunity for intensive investi^ 
gation* 

If no enridiment opfMrtunities ezistt the teadier may to use a ^ 
tern of student contracts, hid^ndent study pn^eds will stimulate student 
interest while assuring an orderly sequence of learning experi^oes* £n- 
ridinmt posmbilities are endless* However^ administrators must promote 
awareness of the tediniques of enridmient among teadiera and other per- 
sonnel to assure a steady focus <m the hierarducal development of skills 
and abilitiea throui^ appropriate diallenge to their stud^tg. 



Self Contained Classrooms 

The self contained classroom is 1^ no means a new omc^ Self contained 
classes for the gifted and talented are one of the oldest methods of diffor- 
ential instruction used with this population. Approaches to this instruct 
tional alternative fluctuate between inter and extra classroom situations 
while using one or more instructional options. Simply put^ a self contained 
dassroom is aiiy homogeneous grouping of children* Obviously^ any ho* 
mogeneous groi^ is also heterogeneous^ as no group of individuals consist- 
ently functions at the same CDgnitlve> affective, or p^chomotor level How- 
ever> a self contained claBsroom for the gifted and talented places identified 
stud^ts in one location at tjie same time* This approach focilitates the 
oiganization> design^ and delivery of special instruction* 

From an administrative perspective^ the use of a self contained classroom 
is viable for a number of reasons* Fiscally, it may be less costly. Children 
are not required to leave the dchod fodlity for instruction* Staff require^ 
ments are minimal. A self ccotained classroom may be staffed 1^ one or 
more present building teadiers. Administrators must provide such staff 




with opportumties that will build their skills and knowledge baf«. MoHt 
impartantly, greater benefits for gifted and talented students accrue. The 
continuity of learning is less d^>endent on external variables eudi as lo- 
gistics and re80UiteB> allowing (or more contact with instructional person- 
nel and peers of similar ability* 

Tfaause of self contained cla£srooins has met with some resistance. Some 
educators feel that this approach severely curtails the creativity of both 
student and teachen The highly stmctuied format is often believed to cur- 
tail the inquiry and discovety ojkerations employed mapy gifted and 
talented children in the learning process. However^ the success of thia form 
of differentiation, Uke others; depends on the learning style of the students; 
the established need for structure^ and the selective use of instructional 
strat^giesL 

Research on the use of self contained classrooms is inconclusive. While 
some studies indicate that self contained dassrooms have worth, research 
places the lion's share of responsibility for the success of self contained 
c)af3sn>oms on administrators. The indication is that if no curricular mod- 
ifications are initiated by administrators there will be no change in stud^t 
behavior (Martinson, 1972). Therefore, administrators should consideT the 
use of self contained classrooms only if they are prepared to contribute 
adequate time and energy to its success. 

BELATED APPROACHES 

Other commonly used methods of difTerentiation for gifted and talented 
students may be incorporated within the three categories previously de- 
scribed. These include mentorships, internships, the resource room, and tiie 
itinerant teacher. 

Mentorships 

When borne and school are unable to provide advanced instruction in a 
particular curricular area, a common response 1"^ to assume J-hat resources 
are not avaiisble and to ignore that portion of the child's curriculum. 
However* individuals in the local community can often meet the educa- 
tional needs of these students. The likelihood of the student and the poten^ 
tial resource making contact depends largely upon the organization and 
coordination necessary to initiate and maintain that contact. 

A mentor is a person posses^ng a particular skill and leve^ of knowledge 
mu^ greater than the student, and who serves as guide* teacber, advisor, 
and role model for the student. A comparison may be drawn iron, the his- 
torical master/apprentice relationship* where a young person trained with 
an expert craftsman for the sole purpose of learning that ^^aft and canyf ng 
on its skills and tradition. A true mentorship for the giiW. and talented, 
however, goes mudi deeper. The mentor communicates a philosophy 



of life doeely related to an area of hi|^ interegt in the atu<lent'a own life. 
Althou^ this aspect of tlie ment(nrshtp cannot be planned or predeter* 
mined* tlie basic conceptiemainB valid as an approai^ to meeting tlieepe* 
cial needs of the gifted and talented. 

Advantage of the Program 

A community mentorsbip program offers the op|K>rtumty for indepth in- 
volvement not possible in a school classroom. It provides the gifted and 
talented student a teaming environment that fosters curiosity and elicits 
encouragement and response from adults. The chalteiige offered by the 
mentor will also test tlie limits of the student^s understanding and dulls. 
For students from ethnic minorities and economically disadvantaged en- 
viromnents, a mentorsbip may provide the opportunity for recognition that 
often ia overlooked in acbools which lack appropriate resources (Boston, 
1978). 

A mentorsbip program ia not necessarity appropriate for all gifted and 
talented students. At the elementary school leveh a mentorGthip may not 
be the most workable option. However^ secondary sdiool students who are 
eiploring possible career options, or who have q>ecialized interests and 
h€i)bies, may be good candidates for such a program.'Students who parti- 
cipate in the program should be mature enough to fulfill tbeir responsibit- 
ities in a one to cue relationship in ordc^lo reap optimum beneCta* Part 
of this maturity ia the ability to take criticism, accept guidance, and peruse 
new areas (Boston, 1978) Most importantly, a mentorsbip should be viewed 
as a shared understanding of tasks and responsibilities for both student 
and mentor (National Commission on Resources for Youths 1977). Hiis can 
best be accomplished through the careful matching of student and mentor 
by a person in the district or school assigned coordinating and maintenance 
responsibilities. 

Bole and Function of the Mento^^sbip Coordinator 

Administrators responsible for identifying a coordinator ahould develop a 
spedftc job description for that poisitjon. The most effective coordinator is 
one who is familiar with the community and its resources, both human and 
nonhuman. This person will assist students in the identification of their 
personal goals in order to facttitate an appropriate studentAnentor match. 
The coordinator ia also responsible for surveying the community in seardi 
of potential mentors. Interviews should assess the mentors' ability to relate 
to young people^ and should identify timr personal goals in the mentorsbip 
process. Botii student and mentor ^ould find the relationship rewarding, 
worthwhile, and auccessfiiL Tne coordinator should assist all parties in 
clarifying their expectations of the experience. 
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The oodidinator should estabiuh two poob of individuals, one of students 
and one of mentors, in order to beg^n the tasks of combining intonests, 
abilitiee, akilts, and reaouicea as well as scheduling and transportation to 
aooompiish appropriate studentfmentor matches. Obviously, the mentor is 
the pivota! person in this process. An appropriate mentor generally has the 
foUowing cbarBcteriftics: 

• Usually but not always an adult 

• Mas a special skill, interest or activity which engages the leamer^s 
interest 

• AUetoguidethelearn^towardpersonalJyrewardjngexperienceswhere 
challenges can be met skills developed* problems solved, itid relation- 
shipe established. 

• Is flexible, helping the learner review and revise activities and, when 
necessaiy, goals. 

• Is often a role zi^el for the learner The mentor can impart an uudei^ 
standing of life styles and attitudes different from those the student 
migh^ ordinarily 'xi&et* 

• Is abovt all interested in the student as a learner and as an individual. 
(Nstional Commisa^on ca Resources for Youth, 1977) 



Selecting Mentors 

Having identified desired chiiracteriBtics, the actual selection of mentors 
can beg^n. Administrators should aseess both the goals of the mentorship 
program and the resources the community in which it will operate. Com* 
munity agencies (govemmentaL educational, and service) are usually ex* 
ceUent places to start since these agendes often compile lists of individuals 
who act as resources in their particular occupational aieasL Labor, business, 
industry, and professional groupe may be approachedi as well as individual 
artists, doctors, lawyers, and craftsmen. Selected mentors should reflect not 
only the obvious characteristics of the community, but its hidden talents 
as weU. 

There is no ideal formula for designing a mentorship program. To a large 
extent^ the nature of the community and its resources will determine the 
shape of a program. However diverse^ all mentorship programs should pro- 
vide opportunities for gifted and talented students to: 

r Pursue their interests at an appropriate level of difCculty. 

• Explore career options through experience with the real world of work. 

• Determine which of many talents and abilities holds the most promise 
for developing a career or life interest 

• Interact w:tb other highly talented peers and adults. (Hirsch, 1$?9) 
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Btieiting Communify Support 

TVi gither auppoft for progittmgDalSv ail 

iMking pi«ieQt«tl<mt to conmnmi^ croups, parents, school ptnODnol, and 
otbor likdy sourosi for mantofs* bfonn thsm that '^'isntorship services 
Msd not be sscttrsd through a programmatic approach but can be est^ 
Usbsd on an individual basis. Factors fbr administrators to consider as th«y 
seek ounmiinitar auppcurt include the following: 

• A mentordiip program can brhig^ie school and tfae community togetbw^ 

• Student work habits wiU be developed and streni^ened. 

a The innovative nature vf the program can be ustd to generate educator 
intmsL 

a The program is not unstructured, but rather seeks to restructure the 

educational context 
a Hie program must be carefully evaluated. (National Commifision on Be- 

sources fiur Youths 1977) 

Bvoluation 

like any education program^ a mantotahip program should be evaluated 
on the basis ^ what it set out to do and how well it was accomplished. 
Evaluation should assist in making the program better and more effective. 
Planning for evaluation should begin at the same time aa planning for the 
program itself. Evaluation as on afterthought is usually too little ^nd too 
late. It seldom provides the opportunity to make timely adjustments during 
the course of a program's life (Renzulli, 1976). 

Latemships 

Hie use of internship is more prevalent at the secondary level* primarily 
because of the responsibilities assumed by the student and the logistics 
involved in its implementation. An internship experience for a gifted and 
talented student permits an exploration of Uie world of work. Extended 
periods of time are spent with persons^ agencies, and institutions imple- 
menting tasks required to accomplish specific outcomes in a student's 
&rea(s) of interest Exposure to on the job responsibilities and actually as- 
suming specific work tasks will provide the stud^t with information about 
a particular profession beyond that included in the regular school currio- 
ulmn. 

Internships may be designed to release the student fromattending school 
for a period of the d^, every day* or some portion of the school week. Each 
scheduling option requires flexibility on the part of the school and school 
system. Administrators undertaking internship programs for the gifted and 
talented must be aware of the time* staff, and Hscal requirements involved* 
and work through any potential problem areas* Internship programs will 
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place the commuiufy and the school face to face with the gifted and talented 
pto(;ram> It is therefore important tliat students chosen as interns and the 
agencies selected to receive them be responsible. The criteria for delecting 
mentors and studenta presented in the previous section are also applicable 
heie 

The Resource Room 

The resource room is a classroom within a school designed to serve gifted 
and talented children from within that school for a specified period of time 
during the student's day or week. Attendance in the resource ro<xn is 
scheduled on a regular basisi and should be considered part of the child's 
ongoing school program. The resource n>om is one of the most logical ap* 
preaches to differentiation of instruction for those children who are iden- 
tified as gifted and talented^ but who do not require full time placement in 
a self contained clas3 of gifted and talented children. 

The services of a resource room are often effective in merting individual 
educational needs. Administrators may view the use of a resource room for 
gifted and talented children ss a way of providing instructional support to 
the child and his regular classroom teacher. A resource room should also 
facilitate the student's placement in a tegular classroom (Hanunill & 
Wiederholt, 1972). 

The Itinerant Teacher 

An itinerant teacher approach employs the skills and expertise of a teacher 
trained in the education of the gifted and talented. This person is respon- 
sible for serving gifted and talented students in separate schools and at 
various grade levels. This option provides gifted and talented students with 
release time from their regular classroom to pursue activities designed to 
challenge their unique abilities. 

Since the itinerant teacher interacts vath gifted and talented children on 
a limited basis^ emphasis is pi'-ced on process rather than product The 
development of higher th:nki'.g skills* creativify^ and self motivation are 
common goalsw Administrators^ especially those in rural areas and/or with 
limited staff budgets, should give serious consideration to the use of itin- 
erant teaciiers for the gifted and talented. Administrators niay also consider 
stafHng resource rooms for the gifted and talented with itinerant teachers, 
since the purposes and logistics of both are compatible. 

EFFECTIVE APPUCATION OP DIFFERENTJATION 

The use of differentiated instructional techniques is a mcyor criteria in the 
effective implementation of educational programs for gifted and talented 
students* With the increase of interest in these studenta and in activities 
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designed to deliver appnypdate educational challeng^^ the use of differen- 
tiation is even more critical. For the most effective use of differentiation, 
adtnioiatrttors should assess thor individual districts to determine an ac- 
curate profile of its gifted and talented school age population. Needs as- 
sessments undertaken to detennine instructional priorities should then be 
analyaed and divided into component parts. Each component may then be 
matched with the type{8) of differentiated instructional approaches consid* 
eved appropriate to meet the educational needs of i<!3ntified children. 
Within this context, differentiation may be viewed not only as a teaching 
strat^^ but as an administrative technique that irrill fadtitate education. 
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Screening and Identification of 
Gifted Students 



MARYM.FRASIER 



The identification of students for partic^tion in a gifted program is based 
on the premise that there are some children whose unique needs are best 
served through educational progFams that differ significantly &om thoae 
offered to the genetal school population. In order for these students to take 
advantage of the offering of gifted pn^rams, however, tb^ must first be 
found. It is generally agreed that identification should occur as early as 
possible in their school career, should be continuous, should tiae multiple 
criteria, and should involve a varied of professionals. 

INTRODUCING THE IDENIlFlCATtON PROCESS 

Identification consists of the two processes of screening and selection. Dur^ 
ing the screening process, students in the target population are assessed 
and observed under as standardised conditions as possible in order to ex- 
amine their qualifications for participation in the gifted program. During 
the selection process, determinaticms are made regarding which of the stu- 
dents observed should be placed in the gifted program. 

Due process procedurr^s should be followed throug^ut the entire screen- 
ing and selection process. For example, testing permission forms should be 
on file for eadi student A letter describing the nature and purpose of 
assessment procedures should also be sent to each parent whose chibl iB 
being evaluated. 

The assessment instruments and observation procedures used should foe 
based on the t^ of gifted program planned and the type of student sought 
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Tliere aie, however^ general caUgories oTinformatioiL that are collected ixi 
any screening and identification process. DeBcriptionB asd examples of 
theae categories of information are presented ia the next section. 

SCBEENING STUDENTS FOR GIFTED PROGRAMS ' 

There are three principles that should guide the ecreening of students he- 
fore th^ are identified and placed in a gifted program. Firsts screening 
should allow each child in the target population an opportunii^r to be eval- 
uated for participation in a gifted pn^ram. Second^ ecreening should limit 
the nuinber of diildren who need to be evaluated in the selection process. 
Finally* the data collected during screening and identification provides 
helpful informatian that should be used in the planning of appropriate 
educational progrants for the identified gifted students* 

Pre*»creening Procedures 

Before screening school populations for potential partidpants in gifted pro- 
gramSt a placement committee should be formed^ Basically^ this committee 
determmes and monitorB the aoeenipg and selection process. It also insures 
that no one person decides who will or will not participate in the gifted 
program* 

Placement committee members should be knowledgeable about gifted 
children^ knowledgeable about the various procedures that can be used to 
identify gifted children^ and kno^edgeable regarding the population 
groups that will be considered. While the specific number of committee 
members should be decided by the sdtool ^Btem> persons to be considered 
include the guidance counselor* the school peychologist» classroom teachers 
fix>m the age group(s) and academic area(s) in which selections will be 
made, and the prindpel. The committee should be chaired by the teacher 
for the gifted 

A primary task of this committee is the cfevelopment of a defkiition of 
the gifted With input obtained from the needs assessment acd &om dis- 
cussions^ this conunittee develops a desctiption of the t^pe child sought and 
the area(s) of talent to be fostered by the gifted progranL 

lite committee also decides the grade(s) ftom which children will be se* 
lected and the number of students to be served* This committee should be 
aware of the ability of the school system to institute a program for the 
gifted that encompasses grades Where a comprehensive K-12 pro* 
gram is not initially possible^ tht» committee can make plans to eventually 
accomplish this tadt. 

Arrangemente to serve special needs populations are determined by this 
committee. These special needs populations include potentially gifted stu- 
dents firom culturally diverse groups, the handicapped, and underachievers. 
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Methods by which standardized test meaeures will be interpreted, supple* 
mental data that needs to be a>tlected, and the degree to which nonteat 
methodB will be used to detect gifted potential are examples of decisions 
that must be made. 

The placement committee decides which assessment procedures will be 
used and the persons fh>m whom observations of gifted potential will be 
sought A complete screening process includes nominations f^m various 
sources^ such as parents, teachers, peers, informed community persons, and 
students themselves. The submission of pupil products for evaluation might 
be included. Test data (achievement^ group intelligence, and creativity) as 
well as data f^m biographical instruments is also evaluated. 

Finally^ an important task of the placement committee is to plan proce- 
dures for and disseminate infomation regarding the screening and iden- 
tiScation process. Knowledge thus disseminated will be especially valuable 
to those who must provide infbrmation regarding potential candidates for 
a gifted program. In addition, it can help reduce misunderstandings re- 
garding the nature of giftedness» the characteristics of gifted children, and 
the manner in which th^ are best selected. 



When to Begin Screening 

Screening and identification nre best accomplished during the spring of the 
year. By this time, persons who must provide information are better in- 
formed regarding the performance of students and are, therefore, better 
able to fUrnish information regarding their abilities* This does not mean 
that screening and identification cannot happen at other times during the 
school year. 



Components of Screening Procedures 

Since the purpose of the screening procedure is todevelop a pool of nominees 
to be considered for selection, intbrmation should be collected from a num- 
ber of sources. Determination of which sources and screening devices are 
to be used should be based on the program focus. 

If the program focuses on the academically gifted, infbrmation collected 
should include: 

1- Achievement test data 

2. Group intelligence test data 

3. Creativity test data 

4. Teacher jud^ent 

5. Record of academic performance 

6. Judgment ofparents,peers^ self 

5S 
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If tlie program focuses on. the development of gifts that are prtmarily 
creative* pe^di080cial> or in the aiea of the fine and performing arts^ in* 
fimnati(m cc^ected should include: 

1- Test data in the specific area (e.g., creativity, art^ music) 

2. Teadier judgment 

3. Judgment of experts using techniques such as an auditiou or review of 
a studeat^s work 

4. Judgment of parents, peers, s^ 

5. Biographical data 

Group Tests of Inieltigence and Achievement 

Group tests of intelligence and achievement are useful as screeninp devices 
to locate potentially gifted stud^ts* However* it is strongly recommended 
that these test results not be used for final identification. 

Careful consideration should be given to the establishment of cut oft" 
scores en group tests of intelligence* Based on research findings* a recom- 
mended cut ofi* score on. a group intelligence test is 115 IQ. School systems 
are urged^ however* to determine tJieir own cut off scores preferably based 
on local performance norms. 

Achievement tests selected for use should measure achievement in the 
area(^ that will be fostered in the program. A number of group tests of 
intelligence and achievement that can be used in tUe screening process are 
available. Howev^, school systems are cautioned to consult such sources 
as the Burotf Mental Measurements Yearbook (Euros, 1978) for evaluations 
regarding the appropriateness of a particular test before maMng a final 
selection. Then, and only then, can a wise decision be nude regarding the 
best test to be used mth the population being assessed. 

Examples of fluently used group intelligence tests are the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, the Goodenough*Harns Drawing Test (GHDD* 
The Lorge-Tbomdike Intelligence Tests* and the Otis-Lennon Mental Abil* 
ity Test Conmionly used group achii^vement tests include the California 
Achievement Tests^ Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and Standard 
Achievement Tests. (See Chapter 14, Iden^ication Instruments Meas- 
ures, for complete addresses of these and all other tests subsequently dis* 
cussed throughout this chapter.) 

Nominations 

Nominations should be sought fix)m a variety of sources. It is important to 
be sure that the respondents understand each of the items used cn nomi* 
nation forms, and that they have had the opinrtunlty to observe each of 
the behaviors listed. 

O 
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Teacheics are a crucial part of the nomination process. Hiey are in an 
excellent position to observe students. In addition, their involvement helps 
to build awar^ess, understanding* and supptnrt of gifted pn^rams and 
gifted students. A number of teacher nomination forms containing char- 
acteristics of gifted students have already been developed. Examples in- 
clude the Scale for Rating Behavior Characteristics of Superior Students 
(Renzulli & Hartman, 1971), and nomination forms presented in Thelden- 
nfUaaaon of the. Gifted and Talented (Martinson, 1976). 

Peer nominations can be a useful way to identify gifted behaviors that 
may not be readily noticed by teachers and other educational personnel. 
Parents can also provide observations concerning the out of school behav* 
iors of children that give clues to their giI^«dness. Community personnel 
such as Boys Club leaders, Boy and Girl Scout troop leaders, and ministers 
can provide insights into behaviors not always observable in the school. 

Students should be allowed to nominate themselves as well as provide 
samples of their woik. Self nominations may be supplemented with infor 
mation ^rom biographical inventories and autobiographiea Biographical 
Inventoty-Porm U is one that is commonly used. 

Creativity Tests 

Creativity tests provide assessments of students* abilities to perform in 
areas that are often missed by intelligence tests. A popular example, the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Hiinking^ is described as an instrument useful 
In identifying giftedness that also lacks cultural bias. 



IdentiQing the Culturally Diverse Gifted 

Three guidelines should be followed when identifying potentially gifted 
students from culturally diverse gi^ps. The first is to use assessment in- 
struments that are compatible with the type of program planned and the 
type of student sought. For example if an academic program is planned, 
procedures that identify academic performance should be used. If a program 
for the creatively gifted or an area in the fine and performing arts is 
planned, then appropriate criteria ^ould be used to screen and select par^ 
ticipants. 

The second guideline relates to the well documented finding that students 
&om culturally diverse backgrounds score, on the average, 16 points lower 
on intelligence tests than students firom White Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
groups. This point differential has been most often attributed to lack of 
experiences reflected in low socioeconomic environments. A decision should 
be made during screening to continue processing any culturally diverse 
student who scores within a 16 point range below the established cut off 
score. This guideline js necessary to assure that students are not eliminated 



from conaiftoatioa befinre additional data can be collected to aubstantifie 
their eligibility. 

The third guideline relates to the use of ivithin*group norms as mil as 
between*gnHip and national norms to ranik abilities. For students who have 
not had eiperiences comparable to those of a more advantaged group, it is 
nsoet important to compare their per£)mianoe with students from itimilar 
backgrounds. A point by point comparison ivith studoits from more advan^ 
taged backgrounds may result in erroneous evaluation and exclusion of 
el^le culturally diverse stadenta 

Inttrumenis 

Several instniments have been offered to assist in locating gifted students 
from culturally diverse backgrounds. Each has been designed to compen* 
sate for expenences and skills not normally felt to be p(msessed by children 
from culturally diverse backgrounds* These instruments should not be con* 
sidered as substitutitns for other tests, but as instruments that can provide 
supplementary data when screening and selecting students from culturally 
diverse backgrounds. 

Tests appropriate for use with the culturally diverse gifted include the 
Raven's Progressive Matrices, the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, 
the Biografdiical Inventory^Form U, and the Leiter International Perfor- 
mance Scale. The Abbreviated Binet for Disadvantaged (ABDA), a form of 
the Stanford Binet, allows for scoring of only those Binet items that depict 
strengths among disadvantaged Blacks. 

The IPAT Culture Fair Kntelligence Tests (Scal(^ I, n, and m) are ueefhl 
with persons having difiisrent national languages and cultures or those 
influenced hy very dift'erent social status and education. The Slystem of 
Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment is designed to assess students accord* 
ing to norms established within the cultural group. The Califtmia Envi* 
ronmertal Based Screen is de^ed to identity mentally gifted students 
whose limited exposure outside the radius of their commanity minimizes 
their perception and range of responses. It allows a second look at a child, 
and the results obtained are useful in confinning or rejecting a child as 
exceptional. The Structure of Intellect (SOD Test of Learning Abilities is 
a diagnostic procedure for testing patterns of strengths in disadvantaged 
Black, Ohicano, American Indian, and Anglo students. 

Rating Scales and Procedures 

The Los Angeles Unified School District has developed a scale for detecting 
gifted children from culturally diverse backgrounds that includes behav* 
ioral traits as well as a checklist for describing various kinds of deprivatiois 
(economic, language, etc.). It is available in Thelttenttfication of the Gifted 
and Talented (Martinson, 1975). Joyce G^y has developed a procedure for 
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identifyiBg academically gifted Black students (Gay» 1978). biduded in the 
procedme is a comparative diaraderisticB checklist of gifted indicators 
along with a process forobeervuig leadership behaviors. 

Summary 

A variety ot' instruoaents and procedures have been discussed that may be 
used during the screening process. Used in a combination dictated by the 
type of student sought and the type of program planBed> the chances of 
overlooking students v^o should be considered for gifted programs are 
greatly reduced. Decisions may be made to continue or discontinue a stu* 
dent in the screening process as results become available from other 
sources. Ftom the pool of students temaining» selections the program 
are made. 



CASE STUDY AND SBLBCTtON 

DtiTing this phase* information is collected that allows the placement com* 
mittee to make ita final decieion. ^Klividual tests are administered and the 
case study is completed 

Individual Testa 

IdeaHy* eveiy child considered for placement in a program for the intellect 
tually gifted should be administered an individual test Ptoblems audi as 
cost and the availability of trained personnel m^, however^ i^ove to be 
prohibitive. Where priorities must be set, special consideration should be 
given to those students for whom there is discrepant data (e.g., suspected 
underachievers or students who may have a learning disability). Children 
from culturally diverae/disadvantaged backgrounds should also be consid* 
ered for individual testing, hidividual intelligence tests frequently used are 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children-Revised (WISC-R). 

The Case Study 

The case study should indude all of the data needed 1^ the placement 
committee to make decisio^is regarding whidi students will be admitted to 
the gifted program. I1ierefore» information such as developn^tal back- 
ground data, psychometric and academic data, data from nomination fonns, 
data from student self inventory* and data regarding accompUshments 
should all be available for consideration. Sources for case study forms in* 
elude Clark (1979) and Martinson (1975). 
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PLACEfifENT m GIFTED PBOGRAM 

All infonnation collected stiould now be reviewed hy the placement com- 
mittee. The task is to decide whidi students best qualify for placement in 
the program. Placement should be guided by the decisions made during the 
pie^ecieening irfiase and should be foUowed hy a program designed to ac- 
commodate tbe needs of students identified. During this stage» placement 
committees also consider conductipg individual interviews to query 
students regarding their desire to participate in tbe gifted progrouL 

Systrnms for Collecting Data 

Placement committees may wish to design their own system for data col- 
lection. There are, howeven several existing systems. Project Improve (Ren- 
zulli^ 1978) offers a system that provides a plan fox collecting data in both 
the screening and the selection process. A form is included for collecting 
and prooeeaine: data at eadi step in the system. The Baldwin Identification 
Matrix (see Chapter 14) is a ^stem for deciding, recording, and weiring 
data to be uaed in identifying students for gifted programs. 
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CHAPTER? 



Programing for the Culturally 
Diverse 



MARYM.FRASIER 



Who are the culturally diverse gifted? What are they like? What factors 
are unportaiit when deeigniug gifted prt^grams in which they participate? 
What factors should be considered when implementing gifted programs in 
which they participate? Answers to these questions will guide this discus- 
sion. 

WHO ARE THESE CHIII>BEN AND WHAT ARE THEY UKE? 

In this discussion^ the tenn cultumlfy diverse gifted is used to refer to those 
children who come from Black, Mexican American, Puerto Bican, and 
American IiMliaa populatioas. Of the numerous terms that have been ap- 
plied to tbemi culturally diverse is fblt to be mote appropriate because it 
emphasizestbe diversity within their cultural groups without implying any 
value judgment regarding the nature of these variations. 

Culturally diverse childrea are often mistakenly viewed as a monolithic 
whole. The wide spectrum of variability within cultural groups is f^ 
quently disregarded. However, as vritbin any cultural group, culturally 
diverse children vaiy along many dimensions. 

Socioeooitotiiic Dimension 

Disadvantaged is the term used to refer to dbildren &om low socioeconomic 
backgrounds. While a tai^ proportion of culturally diverse children are 
disadvantaged^ not all of them are. 
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By ampBtimXt the educational preparatkm^ home environment, and 
value BEystema of gifted culturally diverse children firom advantaged back- 
grotukda are veiy mudi like those of advantaged children fiom other 
tural groupe, Diecrimination because of Face^ ethnic gimip, or regiond 
cultural group membership is th e m^jor disadvantage they may encounter. 

Culturally diverse gifted children i^ are also disadvantaged foce other 
problems beatdee diacriminaticiL First, research on disadvantaged children 
has tended to concentrate on their academic difficulties. Such character^ 
istics as underdeveloped abstract flunking abtlitie?, language deficiency, 
poor reading akilla, abort attention span, and inefficient test taking skills 
ftequaitly sppear in the literature as descriptors of disadvantaged children. 
AU ^dren fitmi disadvantaged badcgrounds are assun^ to possess tl^ 
same diaracteristics and to the same degree. As a result, the assumption 
has prevailed that gifted and talented culturally diverse children^ espe^ 
dally IB the intellectual category^ cannot be found. 

On 1^ opposite side, an ecjually critical problem is encountered. When 
calturally diverse gifted diildren from disadvantaged backgrounds ate 
identified^ program practices for them tend to resemble the remedial and 
compensatory efforts developed for their nongifted peers, 

PQrchosocial Dimension 

Anti-intellectual attitudes, external Jocub of control, inability to delay graV 
ification, low motivation (especially for academic pur&uits)^ and negative 
self image are typical of the traits appearing in the literature to describe 
culturally diverse children. This deficit approach to describing these chil- 
dren is often used Aether they are gifted or not Such unilateral compar- 
isons contribute to the continuation of the unsubstantiated opinion that 
culturally diverse gifted students, especially the disadvantaged, faring these 
kinds of learner characteristics to gifted programs. 

Quite the opposite is true. Shade (1978) summarized data from studies 
on high adiievers firom a culturally diverse groups reporting that they were 
goal oriented^ pcmsessed great self confidence, and felt positive about them* 
selves. Data indicated that th^ tended to feel that they were in control of 
their destiny^ had high levels of aspiration, and possessed confidence that 
they would accomplish their goals. These achievers were also characterized 
as demonstrating a need to be cautious, controlled^ less trusting^ and con- 
stricting in their approach to their environment. They were forther de* 
scribed as highly original and creative in their ideas and exhibited a teur 
dency to be shrewd and manipulative of the situations in which they found 
themselves. 

Davidson and Greenberg (1967) examined personality variables that dif- 
ferentiated between high and low achievers from lower class backgrounds. 
Traits found to differentiate between these two groups were similar to those 
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found to flistinguisb. between middle class achievers and underachievera 
These traits included ego strength, r^ll developed contt^ls and eelf conft- 
dence» greater maturity and seriousness of interest, the need to seek adult 
approval, and ^ willingness to pos^kone immediate pleasures. 

It IS often overlooked that there are many well a4ju5ted, well cared for 
children growing up m itmer city environments who are reinforced in in- 
tellectual pursuits. The realization of this state of afTairs has serious import 
for the design and implementation of programs for these children. 

Environmental Dimension 

What is the natuie os the home environments of culturally diverse popu- 
lations that produce achievers? '4uite often the low academic performance 
of t^jiturally diverse children, is attributed to the lack of abili' '^f lower 
class homes to pro^de relevant experiences with academic maitruals, ac- 
iiviuC3» and language. These conditions^ generally resulting from poverty^ 
obscure ^he tme natuie of many homes of disadvantaged childrai^ espe* 
cially those who are achievers. 

The home environments of culturally diverse children from advantaged 
backgroundiB is very much like that of children from other cultural groups 
who achieve. The parents are well educated, have high educational aspi- 
rations for tlieir children, and provide them with numerous educational 
oppoitunities and experiences. 

While adverse conditions of life do not faci'Jtate academic achievement, 
there is no evidence that su<^ conditions pteclode academic success (Gordon 
& Wilkerson, 1966). Eor low socioeconomic psrents» providing conditions 
that facilitate the development of intellectual ability is more diflicuit^ but 
it is not impossible Despite the existence of handicapping social and eco- 
nomic conditious^ there are many parents of disadvantaged children who 
plat;e a high value on education. This characteristic immediately dispels 
the generalization that culturally diverse children come from homes that 
are anti-intellectual. 

Colanan{ld69) explored the nature of disadvantaged homes that produce 
^mccessful achievers. It was revealed that there was strong parental en- 
couragement for tlie children to do well in schooh to read» to have hobbies^ 
and to make friends. Praise was frequently used as a reward for accom- 
phshments. Parents were interested and involved in their children's lives 
and required them to meet certain obligations such as doing homework and 
e:^Hi^tti^^ approved standards of behavior. A helpful and stimulating at* 
Biosphere existed m the home and a feelmg of mutual respect existed be- 
vween pai^nt and child. 

Prototypes 

Factors to be discussed which aifect the designmg and implementation of 
programs for tiie culturally diverse gifted are based on one of the following 
prototypiis. 
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StttdetaA 

Hiis cultuially div^se gifted student comes fitmi a middle cIbbs home 
ifffaeie the paients are *itfell educated and bold hi^ educational aapiiatioiis 
fiH* their cbildrat Students of thie 1^ have attended good echoed where 
^bey were miperior academic perfonnera lliey are matuie* well adjusted, 
and goal oiknted. They also have oonfideDce that they can accomplish thdr 
goels. 

Students 

TbiB atu^t comes from a lower daas but well oiisttiiized home. Despite 
socioeconomic handicaps, the parents hold hij^ aspirations for their chil- 
dren to achi^e academically and occupationally. Far^ts are active en- 
couragesfs and reinforcera of educatioial puisuita Sacrifices ^ made in 
order that their childien may ha\e certain educational opportunities. Stu- 
dents of this type have high aspirations, and ere usually confident that 
they can achieve their goals. 

Student C 

lliis student comes fhmaworkingctaes home, llie parents expi^ade^ 
for thdr diildren to obtain an education thou^ they may lack the skills 
to assist them. Achievers fi^om this type of environment are usually well 
cated for and have a positive self image, 'Hiey are confident that they can 
achieve, althou^ their aspirations m^ be somewhat narrow. 

Student D 

This student comes from the kind of lower class home typically described 
in research literature. The parents have little education; th e father is usu- 
ally absent; the mother usually works at a low level job; and there are often 
a large number of siblings. 'Hiere is a limited educational tradition in the 
homOi and the de^ to de^ preoccupation with survival tends to divert at> 
tentim away from planning for the future. 

Implications 

Culturally diverse gifted students like Student A should have very little 
difiCiculty fitting into traditional programs for the gifted. Thdr abilities and 
experiences will be very much like those of other hi^ achievers who come 
from similar backgrounds^ regardless of race or ethnic gi^up, 

'Hie motivation tn excel is a typical characteristic of Students B and C, 
The achievement of both is above average, with Student B possibly achiev- 
ing at levels closer to Student A, Both of these students may face problems 
if teachers base expectations for their performance on assumptions they 
make about low socioeconomic environment It is most important that they 

given opportunities to demonstrate their true abilitiej to perform. 



The attitude of Student C nvill be on important factor to consider wl>3n 
implementiBg gifted programs. Ttie level of motivation eihU ited hy stu* 
dents of this type will depend upon the degree to which the educational 
environment is perceived to be responsive to their efforts to perform a<^ 
cording to their capabUitieo. 

Students of the typ^ described as Student D present the greatest dial* 
iHige. Greater efibrte wilt have to be expended to provide new and broader 
eitperieaioes for them. Macy <^porhinitied mil need to be provided through 
which their ability to adiieve is encouraged and supported. 

Given this perepective o^ the various typf3 of gifted culturally diverse 
students^ ^?rhat focCors are important to omsider 9^en deeigning piograms 
for them? M stated eariier, Student A should fit very easily into tradition* 
ally planned gifted programs. Therefore^ the remainder of this discussion 
focuses on factors particularly pertinent to Students B, C, and D. 

Ba$ic factors. The first factor that must be considered and accepted is that 
these stud^ts are indeed gifted. Adverse conditions of their environment 
should be taken into consideration, but must not be viewed as precluding 
their ability to succeed. The demonstrated success of many individuals from 
adverse backgrounds makes this an untenable position. 

Secondly, programs for these students should be designed to meet needs 
that cannot be met or are not being met in a curriculum designed for the 
average i^tud^t. Third, program experiences for these students should be 
baaed on data obtained during screening and selection rather than on pre^ 
conceived notions regarding ability to perform. Martinson (1976, p. 108) 
pointed out that "Hhe tend^cy to apply group sociological findings and to 
think in group terms rather than to center on the individual has caused 
much of the indifference to giftedness among the disadvantaged." Teacher 
expectations should be based on accurate and sensitive data gathered on 
the individual. 

Finally, programs for these students should provide opportunities for 
them to explore In depth the areas in whidi they are interested. This is a 
fundamental premise underlying programs for the gifted. 

Mental traits. Though these diildren diSer in many respects, they do hold 
certain mental traits in common. These have been defmed as: 

1. The ability to meaningfully manipulate some symbol system. 

2. Thcf ability to think logically, given appropriate data. 

3. The ability to use stored kt^ledge to solve problems. 

4. The ability to reason analogy. 

6. The ability to extend or extrapolate knowledge to new ^tuations or 
unique applicationa (Gallagher & Kinney, 1974) 




Needs. In one sense, the tkcsds of tfaew gifted culturally diverse dtUdren 
are sumlrir to those of other gifted diildreit Mmority group membership, 
however^ addB another dimeusioii to these needs. According to Frasier 



Tbity &oe similar issues and must resolve similar conflicts aa Hy&y 
M/esn^ii to make appropriate educational and vocational decisions^ 
deal with prmuies fiom parents^ peers, and others because of their 
giftedness, and deal with their more rq)id advancement through vat^ 
ious develcvoQental stages* Ifowever^ £}r the diverse gifted these 
needs are intensified because, more often than not> th^ are members 
of minority groups. In a^tioii, tbeir perspective of their ability, 
based m varied reactions ftom theirs and other cultures, adds another 
dimen^on to their problem thai is not present in &b lives of other 
gifted children. Thus, their sense of need is heightened aa they at> 
tempi to with tbe many problems associated with their above 
average ability, (p. 304) 

Summary 

The intent of this discussion has not been to dismiss the realities of growing 
up in a poor environmeni nor the problems associated with minority group 
monbership. Bather, the intent was to ct ution against overg^neralizations 
and the drawing of too many cause-effect conclusions without substanti- 
ating evidence. 

There are gifted children in culturally diverse groups. They come from 
both advantaged and disadvantaged backgrounds. This Bnding is no le^s 
true of other cultural gnnif^ outside the focus of this discussion. Gifted 
culturally diverse children are more like tbeir gifted peers 6rom other cul- 
tural groups than they are like their nongifted culturally diverse peers. 
The following discussion delineates specific foctors and offers specific sug- 
gestions relative to program design and implementation for these diildren. 

PROGRAM FACTORS 

When designing and implementing programs for gifted and talented chil* 
dren from culturally diverse badcgrounds, program planners should em- 
phasize tbeir giftedness rather than their disadvantages. Preoccupation 
with tbe problems and di£5culties of the culturally diverse gifted who ace 
disadvantaged, rather than an emphasis on their potential to actucve, 
causes attention to be directed toward remedial experiences that these chil* 
dren are judged to need in order to "catdi up^ or compensatory experiences 
needed in order to ''make up." Programs for gifted culturally diverse chil* 
dren must instead be built on those assets^ behaviors^ and conditions which 
can be used to ai^f them in performing according to thmr predicted potential. 
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Administrative Support 

When designing programs fi>r the culturdly diverse gifiedt administrative 
Support is nemsary. The design and d'^vriopment of programs require close 
cooperation and support from the administration. The type and quality of 
programs developed will depend neavily on the attitude conveyed at the 
administrative level. Administrators should communicate two very impor^ 
tant concepts: (1) that gifted and talented students can be found in cultur- 
ally diverse populations; and (2) that these students can be simultaneously 
different and excellent 

1^ communicate these ideas, administrators need to create an atmos* 
phere of awareness in the school regarding gifted children from culturally 
diverse backgrounds. They should interpret to staft", students, parents, and 
the community a position that reflects the schoors goal to find and develop 
the potential that exists in these populations. 

It is, first of all, imperative that administrators accept the fact that chil- 
dren from culturally diverse backgrounds are capable of above average 
achievement in academic, creative^ leadership, and fine and performing 
arts areas* Secondly, it is imperative that administrators establish and 
foster an atmosphere of striving for excellence among teachers, students, 
and parents. Within the school, inservice programs to acquaint the total 
staff with the characteristics and unique needs of culturally diverse gifted 
students are desirable and needed. 

Administrators should plan and make available mechanisms to allow 
and encourage input ftom a variety of sources when designing programs to 
accommodate the needs of culturally diverse gifted students. These sources 
include parents, students, and community organizations personnel. Eela- 
tionships with community resources that can support program development 
for these students should also be developed 
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Multiple Program Prototypes 

Multiple program prototypes should be available to meet the educational 
needs of the culturally diverse gifted. Many different types of intra and extra 
classroom prototypes should be used in order to [jrovWe culturally diverse 
gifled children with numerous learning opportunities. It is very important 
that they be exposed to experiences they may have missed due to social and 
economic limitations. 

Examples of program prototypes include back to back classes or block 
scheduling; field trips; mentorship programs; independent study; cluster 
grouping in special classes for the gifted and in the regular classroom; 
ungraded classes; minicourses;and interest dubs. Guidelines for the selec- 
tion of these and other prototypes %ould be based on the ability olihe 
prototype to provide expanded leandng opportunities where groups or in^ 
dividuals may develop, explore, and experience new learning possibilities, 
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interact irrith and be leioforced hy peers of 6unitar ability, and benefit from 
contact irrith tutors find mentors. 

Opportunities for Stimulation 

Programs for the cutiurally diverse ^fted must provide importunities for 
educational and occupational stimulation . Schools that have been successful 
with ihe culturally diverse hi^ adiiever, according to Sowell (1972), in- 
spired their students with the confidence that they could do anything in 
spite of aoything. They emphasized abstract subjects and used no disc^^m- 
ibly different teaching strategies sudi as those ^ically suggested for use 
with disadvantaged students. 

"They gave me reaUy good advice. They withheld opinions as &r as go 
here, go thera But they gave me a lot of help in weighing diSTerent places 
and made me nualce the decision for myself." Tliis statement w&s made by 
a student enrolled in a program that successfully assisted hi^ achieving 
inner dty youth to enter medical careers (Shepherd, 1972) 

A study by Glaser and Rose (1970) listed 14 characteristics thot described 
achievers fbom serioi'^V disadvantaged backgroundiB. ExampW of those 
that are relevant to this discussicn were a questioning orientat?^ being 
aware of alternative paths; iriontiHcation with supportive role cuHlelfi and 
supportive and in^iring relationships; and a risk taking capacity. 'Hiese 
traits were not developed without assistance in both fomu^ and iu&n ^ 
situations. They are useful to consider when determining appropriate p. 
gram e]q)eriences fijr the culturally diverse gifted. 

Ftogram implementation should stress the four areas of oljecdves pro- 
posed by Taba and EUdns (1966). They are (l) knowledge or acquisition of 
&cts; (2) thinking or ways of reflecting on these facts; (3) attitudes or th^ 
development of experiences and matmals iku impact on individual feel- 
ings; and (4) skills which are developed primarily tl^iTOUgh practice, |M^f- 
erably in different contexts. In addition* the following program features are 
critical. 

Interaction 

Opportunities to interact with significant otheiB may be ofTe)^ ^th men- 
tors or through literature. As stated byTaba and Elkins (1966), '^literature 
. . . can be used for sensitivity training, as a means of esteadfng lii^iitsd 
experiences with human behavior and the problems of human jsilatiofisr 
While mentor relationshipe are veiy important for the prototypes described 
as Students B and they are critical for Student D. 

AuHtreness of Alternatives 

Althou^ many of these students have the ability to achieve, they are often 
unaware of the alternative paths and (^portunities available to them« Pro* 
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grams for the culturally diverse gifted should provide numerous opportun- 
ities through simulatioBS, role plsying, imagery techniques, and the like 
in which alternative Aitures can be explored. 

D€l^^hpmnt of inquiry Skitk 

Learning how to inquire is a critical skill that requires development These 
studente, especially C and D, need opportunities to learn how to separate 
relevant from irrelevant infonnation. In addition, learning about diSerent 
resources that can be consulted for information is important. Experiences 
in decision making, inquiry training, and learning how to ask questions 
are all helpful in developing inquiry £ddll6. 

Summary 

Many of the factDrs to be considered when planning programs for the cul- 
turally diverse glited are the same as those for other gifted children. The 
degree of attention t'aat must be paid to some of these factors, however, 
may differ. For example, program plaimers are reminded of the importance 
of considering the characteristics and needs of the individual. Attention to 
needs that cannot be met or are not being met in the regular classroom is 
also very important. 

The programs that can be developed to nurture the potential'of children 
from culturally diverse backgioundiB are limited only by our imagination. 
The rewards from accepting and meeting the challenge, however, fhr exceed 
our imegination. 
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Designing and Operating Programs 
for the Gifted and Talented 
Handicapped 
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Having successfully overcome false n^ttons that gifted children are puny, 
bespectacled introverts^ advocates of the gifted today face the important 
challenge of combatting yet another stereotype. Terman'a atudies (Ter- 
man & Oden, 1947) and others which followed have resulted in an image 
of the gifted child as physicalb superior, socially adept> and highly moti' 
vated to achieve (Maker, 1977). While this image may be more represent- 
ative of the group aa a whole, there are many gifted children who do not 
5i the mold: gifted children from economically disadvantaged homes, gifted 
children irom cultures which do not subscribe to middle class values, and 
gifted children whose poor performance may stem from adjustment or 
titudinal problems. These children are in danger of being overlooked even 
in this era of rapid growth in gifted programs. 



CONCERN FOR THE GIFTED HANDICAPPED 

Recently^ there has been growing concern for another group of children 
who do not fit the Tennan image of the gifted child aa superior in physical, 
emoiionalt and social develc^ent This newly recognized group is the 
gifted handicapped. 

Concern for gifted handicapped children is warranted for several reasons. 
The most obvious ia that a child with a handicap is not likely to be recog- 
nized as gifted. It is understandable that teachers nuty have difticulfy in 
recognizing giftedness in a bri^t ftfth grader who cannot read because of 
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a spedfic learning disability. Emotional problems, sensory deficits, learn- 
ing disabilities, and health problems eSectively mask superior potential in 
many children. 

A second cause for concern is that the combination of giftedness and a 
handicapping condition creates unique problems for tiie child, the parents, 
and the school system. Understanding and dealing with these problems 
requites extensive communication and coordination between gifted Mu* 
cators, school administrators, educators of handicapped children, counse* 
lots, regular classroom teachers, and parents. 

Yet another source of concern is that gifted children who have niild or 
moderate hamjzcaps may not receive needed intervention because their 
intellectual ability enables them to compensate enough to perform on their 
grade level, htervention is often linuted to children who are making poor 
grades or disrupting the class. The child who is doing average work, but 
who is ci$»able of doing much better, is seldom referred for special eduaition 
services. 



DEFINITION OF THE GIFTED HANDICAPPED POPULATION 

Gifted handicapped children may be defined as those who come under the 
definition of giftedness established in the Gifted and Talented Children's 
Education Act of 1978 and who al»o meet the deiinition of the handicapped 
set forth in Public Law 94-142, the Education for AU Handicapped Children 
Act According to the federal definition, children may he eligible for gifted 
programs on the basis of superior intellectual ability, specific academic 
ability, c^tivity, leadership, or ability in the visual or performing arts. 
Programs for the handicapped are provided for children who are identified 
as mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually hand- 
icapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically or other health im- 
paired, deaf*blind, multihandicapped, or learning disabled. 

The multitude of possible combinations of giftedness and handicaps is 
obvious. Superior ability of every kind has been found among the various 
categories of handicapping conditions. Helen Keller, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt^ Winston Chutchill, George Shearing, Thomas Edison, 
Ben Hogan, Ludwig Von Beethoven, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning are 
only a few of many eminent handicapped intellectuals, artists, and athletes. 

We do not know the incidence of giftedness among the handicapped pop- 
ulation, but there may be many more gifted handicapped children than 
previously thought As methods of educational and psychological evalua* 
tion become more sophisticated, we should discover umiuspected strengths 
in handicapped children. We will probably also find that some "average" 
students are gifted children with learning or emotional handicaps. 
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Defining "gifted handicapped" is a relatively easy taak compared to the 
dilficult and complex problem of identifying gifted handicapped children 
and providing the educaticnal and support services they need. Despite the 
difflctilty, more and more schools are combining the skills and resources of 
educators of the gifted* educators of the handicappedj clasamm teachers^ 
adsunistrators, and counselors to discover soluticns. The purpose of this 
chapter is ^odiecussm^orobstaclesto education for the gifted handicapped 
and to suggest methods which have shown promise for overcoming these 
obstacles. 



EDUCATIONAL POUCY FOB THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Few education agencies have recognized the need to establish poli<^ re* 
garding ttu identincation and instruction of gif \ handicapped children. 
Virtually all state and local education agencies tiuve adopted poli<^ re- 
garding handicapped children and most have adopted policy for educating 
gifted children. However, there is still a need for policy statements specific 
to the gifted handicapped because their education presents special problems 
which are not adequately resolved by addressing either the handicapped 
population or the gifted population separately. 

The fact that concern for the gifted handicapped is relatively new re- 
quires that attention be drawn to this group. Formal commitment to their 
education should be made in order to assure development of suitable pro- 
grama. Such commitment should be part of a state plan for gifted and 
talented children* According to Grossi (1980)^ the development and imple- 
mentation of an cperaUonal state plan for the gifted and talented, including 
the gifted handicapped, is a m^Jor factor in assuring the provision of ap- 
propriate educational programs and services. State plans are essential or- 
ganizational guidelines that provide direction and facilitation to state and 
local personnel in the delivery of educational services* Like public poHpy, 
a state plan neflects the concerns of the environment and situation in which 
it was developed. 

PoHcy statements regarding the gifted handicapped should acknowledge 
that there is evidence tbst many handicapped children are unidentified 
gifted children; that there are gifted children with ururecognized handicaps; 
and that consequently^ many children who belong to both groups are in- 
adequately served. Commitment to improve services to these children can 
be operationalized by policy statements addressing awareness^ identifica- 
tion^ educational planning, and instruction. The sample policy statement 
on the following page may serve as a model. 
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SAMPLE POUC Y STATEMENT: 
THE EDUCATION OF GIFTBD HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

According to Public Law 94*142, the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act, a free appropriate pubtic education must be available to 
all handicapped children aged 3 to 21. It is the belief of this agency that 
giiied handicapped children have unique educational needs and that 
foiluxe to id^tify and address those needs constitutes neglect of profee^ 
si(KULl responBibilities* 

In order to assure the availability of a free appropriate public educa- 
tion to faandicapped dtildren who are also giftedt tiie following efforts 
will be undertaken: 

• All administrative personnel will be chai^ with the responsibility 
of making instmctionalt duperviBCiy» and support personnel aware of 
the need for special attention to the needs of gifted handicapped chil- 
dren. 

• Screening methods used for the identification of handicapped cluldren 
will include measures designed to determine the special strengths and 
interests of handicapped children. 

• Assessment offaandicapped children will include measures which will 
evaluate the strengths indicated through screening. 

• Individualixed education plans for handicapped children who are 
gifted will include objectives which address the strengths of the child 
as well as the weaknessea 

• A person qualified to teach gifted children will serve on the committee 
responsible for the development of an individualiaoed education plan 
for a child who is both b^dicapped and gifted 

• A handicapped child who is gifted will be placed in a program for 
gifted children unless there is evidence that the child will not benefit 
from such placement 

• A ieadier qualified to teach gifted children will provide support and 
assistance to regular classroom or special education teachers «^o are 
responsible for the education of gifted handicapped children. 

In addition to the eSbrts listed above» this agency will realize its com- 
mitment to gifted handicapped children by establishing a systematic 
means of involving parents in the education of gifted handicapped chil- 
dren; identifying human, fiscal, and informational resources which will 
facilitate the education of gifted handicapped children; and creating pub* 
lie awareness of the contributions which gifted handicapped children can 
make to society and of their ri^t to the educational services which 
maximize their own self fulfillment. 
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METHODS FOR SCKEENING* IDENnnCATION* AND 
EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

Although guid«line3 for 8creening> identi{icaUon> and educational assess* 
ment of gifted handicapped children should be included ui the state plan, 
the task of evaluating the potential of gifted handicapped children gener- 
ally falls to the local school district At this level, tbe m^or obstacle to 
apptopri ate educational services is a lack of understanding of this group of 
children. Inservice training for school personnel and for parents isessential 
to discovering talent among the handicapped and handicaps among the 
talented. Tra^ng should range from awareness campaigns to intensive, 
skill building sessions for educational diagnosticians and other involved 
professionals. The following procedures include suggestiois tor addressing 
this obstacle to finding, placirg, and designing educational plans for gifted 
handicapped children. 

Screening 

The first step in educational planning fbr the gifted handicapped is screen- 
ing. Suggested procedures for screening are based on practices which have 
been used in federally funded projects for gifted handicapped children and 
may be modified to suit local practices and resources. 

Awareness Sessions 

Prior to collectioi of referrals^ awareness sessions for regular classroom 
teachers, teachers ofhandicapped children, teachers of gifted children* and 
parents should be conducted. Topics for discussion include: 

• Importance of special attention to the needs of gifted handicapped chil- 
dren. 

• Characteristics of gifted children. 

• Ways in ^ch various handicapping conditions can mask superior abil- 
ities. 

• Importance of recognizipg and developing the strengths of all handi- 
capped children. 

• Distribution and explanation of b^vior checklists/rating scales to be 
used to evaluate the children. 

Observations 

Participants in the awareness sessions should use what they have learned 
to observe their children and decide whether referral for special services is 
indicated* 
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Data and Rekvant Infbrmation 

In their re&rrsls, teachers and parents should provide behaviord cbeck- 
Ii9t8» Bueodotal infcnnation illustrating unusual abilily, and evidence of 
outstanding pet&rmance such as awards or prizes. Teacheis should provide 
standardiaed test scores from cumulative reoordSf althou^ the ccmmittee 
teceiviDg referrals must inteipret these in the li^t of possible effects of 
handicapping conditionB. 

Identification 

IdentificatiOD* as used here, refers to procedures used to determine whether 
a diild ineets eligibiU^ criteria which have been established to diBtitigu^ 
those diildren who aie most likely to beneGt from special serviceB. ^ 
local school districts, a nutltidisciplinary oommittee has the reefponsibili^ 
for reoeiving referrals and debennining, on the basis of screening infi)r- 
mation, what types of fUrther evaluation are needed to determine whether 
the referred child needs special education. 

Standardized Tests 

An important obstacle in iJiis process &Nr the gifted handicapped child is in 
the use of standardized test instruments typically employed for detemuning 
eligibili^ for services* Identilicatioai of gifted children usually includes oon^ 
sideration of performance on standardized tests. However, ^e can make 
inferences baaed on such tests only under certain conditions. According to 
Mercer and Lewis (1978), children ^oee performance is being compared 
with a norm must: 

1 Have had similaropportunitiesto learn the materials and acquire 
the skilU covered in the test 

2. Have been similariy motivated by the signifiiHant other persons in 
their lives to learn this material and acquire these skills^ 

3. Have had similar experience with taking tests. 

4. Have no emotional disturbances or anxieties interiering with test 
performance. 

5- Have no sensorunotor disabilities interfering with prior learning 
or with their ability to re^nd in the test situation, (p* 9) 

It is apparent that these conditions are not in effect ^en we compare 
the performance of handicapped children with that of nonhandicapped chil- 
dren. In order to make inferences about the learning potential of the hand- 
icappedf we must find ways to satisfy these conditionB. One way is to use 
tests which have been standardized on a population w\th a iiandicapping 
condition similar to that of the child being tested. For example, the Leiter 
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DifTerential 
Aptitude Teste 
(DAT) 

Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test 
(FIAT) 

SOI Learning 
Abilities Test 
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Creative Thmking 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
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capping Intellectual 
Condition' Ability 



Specific Academic 

Ability Creativity Leadership 



Ability in the 
Visual or 
PerfofXKiing Arts 



VI 



Interim Hayes DAT 

Binet InteUig^ce 

Test for the Blirtd FIAT 

SAT 



Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thmking 
(veri)al form, given 
orally) 



Sociograms/ 
behavior checklists 



Samples of 
performance jtid^ 
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SOI Leaming 
AbUitiesTest 
(given orally) 



PH 



StanlbM*Biiiet or 
WISC-R, modUIed 
80 that less motor 
control is needed to 
respond 



Tests of specific 
aptitude given 
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Torrance Testa of 
Creative Thinking 
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less motor control 
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=*MR mentally retarded 
LD learning disabled 
SI speech impaired 
HI hearing impaired 
VI visually impaired 
PH oKvflically handicapped 
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Intematioiial PerformBnce Scale, a nonverbal intelligence teat, has nonns 
for bearing icnpaiied childreiL 

Another way is to locate testa v^faidi are not likely to cause the handi* 
caiipiiig condition to interfere with performance. Most IQ teste demand 
considanble sktU with language Children who have bearing impairmente, 
speech problans, or disabilities in parocessing language may have extraor* 
dinaiy intdlectual ability wbidt wilt not show up on sudi tests* Again, the 
Leiter or another nonvetbal test should give a mudi more accurate picture 
of intellectual development Children kIio understand language but cannot 
produce it can be given the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat 

An iq[>proadt wbidi has shown mudi promiee is tbet of trial piogro^iing, 
giving children opportunities to practice tasks similar to those on the teat 
Many handicapped children have beoi seg^regated irom the regular class- 
room and lack experience with the t^ypes of problems encountered en 
standardized tests. Providing that experience improves the accuracy of 
measuiem^t of their pot^tial. 

Still another approadi is to modify tests so that physical or sensocy def* 
idte do not interfere with performance. This method has been tised to 
measure creative ability among physically handicapped children by en* 
largiiig the stimulus items and response space on Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking so that leas motor control is required (White, 1976X 
Table 1 indicates instruments popularly used in the identification of gifted 
handicapped children along dimension^ of ability areas and handicapping 
conditions. 

'Kaining fbr diagnosticidns should include all of the approaches sug- 
gested above* A multifaceted or case stuidly approach to identification is 
essential. Educational diagnosticians must be able to use a variety of eval* 
native techniques, both finrmal and informal Inservice must enable the 
personnel responsible fbr evaluation to select, modify, and interpret eval* 
native measures in li^t of particular combinations of abQity and handicap 
(e.g., creativity in blind children). Interpretation of evaluation results re* 
quires the combined expertise of educators of the gifted and educators of 
handicapped children, as well as that of diagnostic personnel. 

Steps in the Identification Process 

The idfintifjcation process includes the following steps: 

1. The placement committee reviews information collected throu^ the 
screening process and makes a tentative determination of handicapping 
condition, possible talent areas* and types of further equation needed. 

2. Ihe diagnostician and other professional personnel select and admin- 
ister appropriate evaluative measures* 

3. The committee reviews and interprets the results of the evaluation. 
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4. A decisioii ie made by the committee as to whether 8pedal aervicea are 
needed* (If results 3re questionable, further evaluation may be recom- 
mended.) 

5. For diildren determined to need special servicea, the committee rec- 
ommends assessment procedures whidi will aid in the development of 
an individualized education program (lEP). 



Assessment fiff^IEP Development 

Badi child who ia identiBed as gifted based on the preceding levels of eval- 
uation should be provided an indepth educational assessment whicb can be 
used in development of an individualised education program for the child* 
At this point, information as to specific educational levels, special interests, 
and preferred styles of learning is important (Renzulli & Smith, 1979). 
Table 2 presents m^or elements of screening, identification, and assess- 
ment of gifted handicapped children. 

The child's performance level in various subject areas can be determined 
using informal teacher^tnade tests and/or commercial skill inventories such 
as !BAS (Instruction-Based Appraisal System) o^^ 6CP (Behavioral Charac- 
teristics Progression). Many school districts have sequenc?d their curricula 
into obj^ves which can easily be converted into test questions. A sum- 
mary of the child's performance levels can be made on ^^he basis of the 
educational assessment 

Since most gifted programs base instrucU^n on student interests as well 
as ability, an inventory of special interests shodld be conducted. This> too, 
can be either teacher-made or commercial. Renzulli (1977/ has designed an 
interest questionnaire for gifted children which could be adapted as needed 
Uft the gifted handicapped. 

Many handicapped children have difficulty learning throu^ particular 
sensoiy modalities. For example^ visually impaired children and many 
learning disabled children have diSlcuIty taking in information visually. 
Instruction using tactile or auditory approaches will be more efifective. 
Teachers of handicapped children can suggest methods for discovering 
which sensory channel each child uses most efficiently. Renzulli and Smith 
(1979) suggested that educators find out the type(s) of instruction preferred 
by gifted children and select teaching strategies accordingly. They have 
developed a learning styles questionimire for that purpose. 

The involvement of parents is important in developing the I£P for a 
gifted handicapped child. Just as it is in screening and evaluation for iden- 
tification. They know the child better than anyone^ and can offer valuable 
input to evaluation and planning. Parents should be included in each of the 
following steps of JEP development 



1. Hie committee reviews information collected during the screening and 
identification processes. This ioformaticHi is particularly hslpfUl in sug* 
gesting appropriate educational placement and mcgor educational goals. 

2. Laiiolved instructional personnel administer formal and informal edu* 
cational maatety tecrts, inteieet inventories^ and learning style inven* 
tories* 

3. Ilie committee reviews the Insults; recommsnds educational ^^bjectives, 
strategies^ and materialr, and determines the educational setting(s) 
which should be most beneficial. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN 

Edacadonal Placement 

Should gifted handicapped childr^ be educated ^th gifted childr^, with 
handicapped children, or in the regular classroom? In many cases, the an* 
swer is "yesT to all thrae placements. Children with severe handicaps 
usually require at least part time placement with similarly handicapped 
children to receive intensive educational services provided by the special 
education teacher. However, these children still need the stimulation of 
gifted children and the opportunity for social interaction with children in 
the regular classroom as welt. Children with mild handicaps may be best 
served by dual ptacen^ent in a gifted program and the regular classroom 
with support and assistance provided by the special education teacher. 

The best placement for each child can be decided hy reviewing the goals 
and ot:yectives of the lEP and deciding in which setting(^ they are most 
likely to be accomplished. For examplot remediatitHi of mathematical weak* 
ne^s may be carried out in the regular classroom. S^pecisl instruction, 
such as mobil'^y training for the visually impaired or communication skills 
for chiWren with language difficulties, msy be most readily provided in a 
special education resource room. Development of creative problem solving 
skills may be carried out in a small group setting with other gi fted children. 

Many gifted handicapped children could benefit from working with hand* 
icapped adul^ with similar interests who could serve as role models. This 
could be accomplished on campus or, for olda"* students, in the community. 
Whatever the placements communication imd operation among the 
child's teachers are essential to achieving a balance between enhancing 
str^gths and remediating weaknesses. The sample !EP at the end of this 
chapter illustrates the use of special educational settings for gifted hand* 
icapped children, using the example of a learning disabled gifted child. 

Instruction for Affective Dx^velopment 

InterviewB with gifted handicapped adults reveal that the emotional ad* 
justment of this group is an important instructional consideration (Leonard, 



TABLE 2 
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Evaluation C^vel 


Evaluation Procedtues 
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Use of Results 
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CTjDection of available 
standardized tefii scores 

Collection of information on 
outs^nding achievement 


xwgumr ciaSsnH/in c^acncrs 

Teachers of handicapped 
children 

F^renti 

Peers 


jZiQiiaDiisunicnt fjuui m 
names of handicapped 
children who may be gifted 


Ideiitification 


Review of screening 
ixutimiu II uu 

Administration of 
standardized and/or 
nonstandardized tests 

Collection of additional 
information (work samples^ 
anecdotal reports interest 


Administiatar 

Diagnostician 

R^2guldr classroom teacher 

lecher of gifted children 

Teacher of handicapped 
children 


Determination of 
eligible for gifted program 
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t 
I 
I 



-™c- 



inventories) 

Interpretation of results 



Parents 
CbUd 



Educational AssesBment for 
WP BevelopmeDt 



Review of i entincatioti 
infonnatioa 

Adminiatration of 
ecucatitxial maststy tests 

Administration of interest 
inventories 

Determination of preferred 
sensory modality 

Determination of learning 
mode preO&renoes <e*g., 
programed instruction, 
small group activitiea) 



Administrator 

Regular classroom teacher 

l^cber oTgifled cfaildrai 

Teacher of handicapped 
children — 

Parents 
Child 



DeteLmination of 
educational 

ol^ectives, and means by 
^ihich they are to be 
accomplished 



Summary of results 



1978; Maker, 1977), since afTective problems constitute an obstacle to ao 
ademic and personal development 

The superior power of observation which is cliaracteristic of gifted chil- 
dren msy bring an early and deeply felt awareness of the stigma associated 
with muay handid^ing conditions. These children are quicker than other 
handicapped children to notice the discomfort and lowered expectations 
that many people experience with the handicapped. Consequently, it isnot 
surpri^ng that many gifted handicapped adults report low self concept as 
a mt^r problem in their educational and social development (Maker, 1977). 
These adults offered the following suggestions which teachers can use to 
promote emotional adtfustment, 

1. Encourage artistic pursuits which can provide emotional release. 
% Provide opportunities to deal with feeUngs about being handicapped. 

3. Provide opportunities to interact with nonhandicapped people. 

4. Offer counseling services. 

Parental involvement is vital to the emotional and intellectual devel- 
opm/int of gif^ handicapped students. Early identification and training 
for parents may forestall overprotectii^e attitudes lich discourage the risk 
taking behaviors needed for growth. Parents ancf teachers of the gifted 
handicapped should encomage them totesttheir intellectual, physical, and 
social limita An atm^here of support and encouragement can free them 
to make mistakes and learn from them. 

Teacher InserTice 

All teachers involved in the instruction of gifted handicapped children will 
need inservice training. However, all of th&m will also be iiiservice trainers. 
The gifted education teacher has knowledge and skills which can 
be taught to the teacher of handic^iped cliildren, and vice versa. For ex- 
ample, the gifted education teacher can help the regular classroom teacher 
and the teaser of handicapped children learn and use educational models 
which can be used to teach productive thinking skills* Guilfitrd's Structure 
of IntsHfict Model (Guilford, 1967) may be especially useful for teaching 
and testing gifted handicapped children because it encourages considera- 
tion of many ^»ecific abilities. The uneven ability profile characteristic of 
many gifted handicapped children suggests the usefitlness of this model. 

The teacher of handicapped childrca can offer instruction on develop- 
mental and ability pattsms characteristic of the various riitegorles of hand- 
icapping conditions. The regular clasAroom teacher and i ^hor of the gifted 
program will also need iniormaticH: alternative mxidjB of instruction for 
handicapped children tuid learning aids which iacilitate masteiy of ad- 
vanced content despite physical, se^:eory, or learning disabilities. For ex- 
amplei the teacher of handicapped children can provide information on 
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materials such as audio^pes or large print versionB of advanced textbooks 
which may be used with visually impaired children or with learning dis- 
abled children who have visual perception problems. 

SmSSiARY OF IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND 

IMPLEMENTATEON 

AlUiouf> there is still much to he learned about how to educate children 
who have exceptional fihUity in some areas and exceptional ddicits in oth* 
or8> there is a sufficient knowledge base to support development and im* 
plementation of programs for gifted handicapped children. As in any effort 
to bring about institutional change, input from people who will he affected 
by the change should be obtained at eveiy level of planning. The preceding 
sections have pointed out the involvement of professional persoonel and 
parents in screening, identification, and educational planning and instruc* 
tion. The fotlowiDg administrative issues and questions are designed to 
highlight the need for early and continued broad-based involvement in 
efiTorts to meet the needs of children who challenge our ability to combine 
expertise and resources. 

1. Policy and proceduires 

a. Have I formed a committee represent administrative, instruct 
tional, and support personnel and parenis of the gifted handicapped 
to re\iew the literat^ure as well as local policy and procedures for the 
gifted and for the handicapped? 

h. Has my Jiatrict or state adopted policy and procedures regarding the 
education of the gifted handicapped? 

c. Does my state or district bsve a process by which suggested policy 
and procedures can be reviewed by appropriate personnel? 

2. Programing 

a. Has my district formed a task force of instructional personnel to re- 
view the literature, consult with exp^s to identify model *iistruc* 
tior^ programs, methods, and materials suitable for use v/ith gifted 
handicapped children? 

b. Does my state or district have procedures for makmg recommenda* 
tions to administrative personnel regarding programing for gifted 
handicapped students? 

Personnel development 

a. Does my State Department of Education provide training for admin* 

istrators, teachers, and other p^rsomiel on the gifted handicapped? 
L. Does my state or district provide awareness^ training, and counseling 
services to parents of gifted handicapped children? 
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SAMPLE lEP 

CfaUd^s Name: David Martin 
School: Lake Elementary 
Grade: Fourth 

Diite of Program Entiy: October 1, 1980 
Prioritized Annual Gottk; 

1. To complete assigned classwork. 

2. To improve reading comprehension and word attack skills. 

3. To improve verbal creativil^, especially OueECy and elaboration. 

4. lb develop mechanical ability. 

5. To develop understanding of basic elem^ts of electronics. 

Short Term Instructional Specific Educational and/or 

Objectives Support Services 



la. David will complete 5 of 10 class Behavior modification program, 
assignments. where David will explore dififerent 

methods of completing assignments 
(oralf written, taped* etc.) and grad- 
ually increase the length of assign^ 
ment. 

b. Bavid will complete 8 of 10 

class f^signments . _ 

c. David will complete ail class as* 
signments. 



2a. David will be able to identify Individualized pn^m in word a^ 
the main idea and m^or con- tat.!: skills, 
cepts in reading passages at the 
third grade lev^l with 90% ac- 
curac;^. 



b. David will learn won! attack Individualized , m in word a^ 
skilb needed to read fluently ot tack skills, 
the third grade level. 



c. David master words on the Individualized reading vocabulary 
Dolch basic reading vocabulaiy program, 
list 



3a. Givenadivergentthinkingtaskf Participation in divergent thinking 
David will add at least five elab* activitiesin the gifted resource room, 
or^tive detailsw 



£i2 
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Sunimftry of Prewnt Levels of 
Petfermance: 

Strengths; 

Spatial reafloning and memoiy 
Verbal reawiuDg 
Mechanical ability 
Interest in electronics 
Weakneiwee: 
Failuie ta complete asstgnmenta 
Reading comprehension and word attack skills 
Creative thinking skills, especially fluency and elaboration 



PeiMm(s) Responsible 


Review { 
Date 1 

1 


Mastery 


Non* 
mastery 


Classroom teacher end learning 
disabilities teacher 


Quarterly 






Quarterly 




Learning disabilities teacher 


Quarterly 










Learning disabilities teacher 


Quarterly 










Learning disabilities te'^cher 


Quarterly 






Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly 
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SAMPLE lEP (cantinuea) 

Shojrt Te;m biHtructional Specific Educatlcmal and/or 

Objectives Support Serviced 

b. Given a verbal divergent Participation indiverg-mt thinking 

thinking taek, David ^11 add activities in the gifted resource 

at least 10 daborativ^ details room* 
and increase the number of 
ideas l(Mb. 



c. Given a verbal divergent 
thinking task^ David ^11 add 
at least 15 daborative details 
and increase the number of 
id'^ by 10%. 



4a. David will be able to complete 
a teacher-made test of basic 
addition and subtraction skills 
vrith 100% accuracy. 



b. David mil be able to complete Individualized math program* in 

a teacher-made test of the r^lar daesroom. 
multiplication skills ^th 99% 
accuracy. 



c David will be able to complete Individualized math program in 

a teacher-made test of division the regular claesroom. 

skills mth Q5% accuracy. 



6a. David will be able to assemble Instructicxi in the gifted resour<^ 
a code practice oscillaton a room, 
crystal diode radio, and a three 
transistor radio. 



b. David will be able to ass^ble Instnicticxi in the gifted resource 
a wireless AM transmitter, a room, 
tone modulated transmitter, 
and a radio operated switch. 



c. David will be able to assemble Instruction in the gifted resource 

a code checker^ an audk) signal room, 
teeter^ and a DC bridge 
rectifier. 



Participation in divergent thinking 
activities in the gifted resource 
room. 



individualized math program in 
th'r regular classroom. 
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SAMPLE lEP (continued) 





Review j 
Date Mattery 


Non- 
mastery 


Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly 


Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly 


Classroom teacher 


Quarterly 


daseroom teacher 


Quarterly 




Classroom teacher 


Quarterly 


Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly 


Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly - - _ 


Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly 
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SAMPLE IGP (continued) 



Short Term Instructional 
Objectives 



Specific Educational and/or 
Support Services 



6a. David will be able to complete 
a test of radio theoiy 
terminology with at least 90% 
accuracy. 



Instruction in basic radio theory 
terminology. 



b. David will be able to said and 
receive Morse code at a speed 
of at least 5 worda per minute. 



Ptactice in Morse code. 



David will pass the FCC test 
for a novice itidio license. (Test 
vnll be given orally.) 



Instruction in principles of basic 
radio theory. 



David will demcnstrate 
increased positive feelings 
about his own self worth as 
measui^ by his re&ponaes on 
the Temiessee Self Concept 
Inventory. 



Counseling and activities designed 
to promote a p/jsiiive self concept 



Special Education and Related 
Services to be Delivered: 



Committee Members Present: 



Resource room for gifted children for 
2 hours a day, 5 days per week. 

Resource room for leaming disabled 
children for 1 hour a day, 3 days per 
week. 

Counseling: 1 day per week. 



David Martin (student) 

M/M Edward Martin (parents) 

Bosemary Uddell (principal) 

Mftria Viaforte (doBsroom teacher) 

Larry Bronson (gifted resource 

teacher) 

Sates of Meeting! 9f2i80,^ 9115180 
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SAMPLE lEP (continued) 




Personls/ nesponsioie 


Review 
Dat6 jnasteiy 


Non- 
mastery 


Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly 




Gifted resource teacher 


Quarterly 




Volunteer from local amateur 
radio club 






Parents, clASsroom teacher^and 
counselor 







Cotninittee ReconunendationB for Specific Procedures/Tecbniquea^ 
Materials (Liclude infonnation about learning style.) 

David'a expressed inteiests which might be helpful in developing a rein- 
forcement ''menu*' are building model <^ and airplanes, reading me* 
chanics and electronics magazines, using a microscope^ and browsing in the 
library. 

He prefers working alone^ working on a one to one basis with an adults or 
working in suall groups. Oral iostruction, individualized learning pack- 
ages, and indepard^nt or small group investigation siiould accommodate 
David's preferred learning styl^. 

Davids long history of failure to complete assignments suggests that this 
will be a diflicutt habit for him to overcome. He should be rewarded for 
small increments in improvement in this area in at least the imtitl stages 
of his program. Emnhasis on fluency and elaboration of id^ is important 
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SAMPLE lEP (continued) 

because part of David^s problem in completing assignments seems to be 
lack of ability or Ifick of willingness to generate idess and elaborate on 
them. Individualized commercial or teacher^made arithmetic materials 
concentrating on computational skills are available in the materials center. 
The local amateur radio club has materials on basic radio theoty. The 
president of the club has ofTered his services as a mentor for studoits who 
are interested in amateur radio. 

Objective Evaluation Criteria for Each Annual Goai Statement: 

The criteria for masteiy of the last objective in the sequence of objectives 
related to each annual goal statement constitutes criteria for mastety of 
the goal The person responsible for the implementation of otijectives re- 
lated to each goal will be responsible for evaluation and for reporting prog- 
ress to the committee on esch of the review dates. 
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CHAPTER 9 



Parents and Administrators: 
Working Together 



JOHNA.GR0SSI 



Fostering positive warkiiig relaticmshipe requires a substantial expenditure 
of time and effort by both parents and adminiatratoara. An efl^ctt^'s prc^ram 
of parent involvement is one imtiated by scbool personnel who regard par* 
ents as an essential element of the educational service delivery ^yHtenu 
'they concur that the development of a program to involve parents must be 
stated as an accepted goal of the school district^ with progress toward 
achievenient viewed as a continuing process (Coletta, 1977). 

COMMITMENT TO PARTNERSHIP 

llie foundation of a parent/admini^rator partnership is based on certain 
aswmptions which underscore the need for sdiools and parents to work 
together. As suggested Karnes (in press)* these assumptions include the 
following: 

• The home is the institution that has is^or influence on the diild's val- 
ues, attitudes> and bebavior and should help to determine what the 
child's educational program abcrjld be. 

• 'Hie family usually knows nure about the interests and needs of the 
gifted diild ttian ai:^ne elae and should share this information with 
teachers so that it can be utilized in educational programing. 

• Family members can leam a great deal fiom teadiers or caretakers of 
the gifted (NT talented child and can reinforce what the school is fofit^^ 
at home. 
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• P^nts who are involved in the gifled or talented child's educational 
ptQgiam am its best advocates. 

• F^iitsinvolvedintheeducationalprogramoftheirchildareintte 
pofiitioaa to fonn a local patent group. 

• Hie achool can put the parent in touch with resources in the conununit^^ 
county, or state that will meet the special needs of the gifted diild or the 
child's family. 

As a prerequisite to any collaborative eiTort^ the administrator makes a 
firm commitment to working with parents of the gifted and talented^ and 
assumes the role of catalyst in promoting this commitment within the 
school district A self examination of philosophy and approadi to working 
with parents may lead the administrator to pose the following questioiis: 

• Do I acknowledge the parentis right to be irivolved? 

• Do I see the &mily as a focus of n^ school or district's service? 

• Do I believe that parents have a ri^t to share i^ the establishment of 
goals and objectives for their child'^s education? 

• Con I be flexible in providipg multiple options for &mily participation, 
realizing that no one strategy is appropriate for all? 

• Can I be open to whatever level of involvement a fomily chooses, and yet 
remain supportive? 

• Do I see the positives in parentsand practice positive reinforcement? 

• Do I help &milies use and develc^ community resources as needed? 

• Do I help provide opportunities for parents and other family members to 
learn about child development and acquire specific skills to work with 
their <^ildren at t:ome? 

Depending upon the administrator's answers to these questions^ the in* 
formation presented in this chapter may serve to reinforce existing pra^ 
tices or provide assistance inmakiiig the parent/administrator relationship 
more rewarding. 'Hiis diapter explores the concems of parents of gifted and 
talented childien» and outlines techniques and strategies designed to build 
stronger parent/administrator partnerships. Suggestions and activities pre- 
sented have already been successfully implemented or are based on sound 
educational thecaiy and practice. 

THE CASE FOR COLLABORATION 

Administrators are in a unique position to nurture positive and helpfiil 
parent/teadier relationships. "Hiey recognize that both parent and teacher 
are in teaching/Ieaming situations. jSach observes and interacts with the 
child, but in difli&rent enviromnents. Observations made and information 
collected by each are valuable in forming a comprehensive profile of the 
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dtild that includes a full range cf interests and abilitieB. Iliis profile, in 
turn, wSi fadlitate the development and implementation of an appropriate 
educational plan. 

Traditicmally tiie relatiooabip between parents and school administiatoiB 
has been characterized as one of ptotagoniBm^antagonism- Although both 
are dedicated to improving educatitmal service^, thetr diff^ing per^)ective8 
often aerve to block the realization of their common goals. Employment of 
disnniilar strategies has often caused tension, amioyaiM^, atul 
tween the two groupei resulting in di^ointed and sometimes unsuccessful 
^orts tc imitate the establishment of souiui educational programs and 
services- 

In the area of gifted and talented education, this adversary relationship 
has been particularly intense. M&ny parents, realizing that their children 
have unique learning abilities, are frustrated to find no avenue of expres- 
sion or dxallenge within tbeii local public adi^l Egrstem. Many, however, 
are no longer willing to accept a tais^ez^aire attitude on the part cf the 
schools, and are demanding increased attention to the educational require- 
ments of the gifted and tainted, btensified advocacy has, in ttome in- 
stances, created an atmosphere of conflict and confrontation between par- 
mis and school personnel, making existing schisms and diff^enoes even 
more pronounced. 

Administrators^ too, face their own unique frustrations. Overwhelmed in 
recent years hey state and federal mandates to develop polides and establish 
pn^rams for the education of other populations of special needs studaits, 
many are reluctant to commit limited enet^ and re^BOurces to the gifted 
and talented. Others unfamiliar with the special educational needs of 
these children and are hesitant to explore the administrative and educa- 
tional procedures appropriate for this student population. 

Parents have been popularly perceived by many educators as relatively 
disinterested in their duldrenTs educaticm, as well as unequi[^ with the 
skills needed to assist in teaching. Pazents of the gifted and tatented, on 
the other hand, have traditionally been their cbildrei^ strongest and moet 
vocal advocates <Kames» in press). Ihey often formulate educational goals 
m»} Gl^iectives for their children independent ofschool input Tbnni^ com- 
munication and collaboration, sdiod administrators as mi^ providers of 
educational services should partic^Kite actively rather than be excluded 
from this process. 

Because public education for the gifted and talented has been underde^ 
veloped, parents have often takim the initiative to provide educational sup^ 
plementation. rangingfromidentification to actual service delivery, bsuch 
instances, the school is placed in a secondary rather than primary position 
of service provider. Pirect involvement has given panants an acute senai* 
tivity to the educational, social, and emotional needs of their children) 




making them more awaiB of tik^ rij^ts and reg^ 
well asmoiB aaaertive meieici9ing thoee ri^ta 

Faieids the gifted aiul talented have now ai^ 
the future a vested interest in a definite impact on the education of 
their cfaiMren. Their involvement in the development and itnplmentati<^ 

achod programs fbr the sifted and talented is a natural 0^^^ 
reality. Sdiod administiatcm determined to eatabliah and maintain effect 
tive programs will seek to aensitize tiimsetvea to the concerns of parents 
and eatabliab a pomtive working relationship with this constituency. 

BEOfental involvement is a natural resource available to the schools. In 
the past* the degree of parental involvement in ongoing school programs 
has often been d«tennined by the amount of money available for its si^^ 
Yet it is precisely the present oonstiaints of ewrgjr and resourcea at both 
federal and state levels whidi point to the benefits inljerent in viewing 
par^te in more of a lesonroe capacity. Administiatbts will need to solicit 
their active support in the implementetion of successful programs for the 
gifted and talented. 

In situatiotis where parents and the schools have worked together to pool 
tberr doHective talente, all parties have reaped substantial benefita lb 
achieve the hamonious and collaborative atmosphere neoeaeaiy to provide 
quality education* administrators will take steps to involve parents of the 
gifted and talented in those dedmons operadons affecting their chil* 
dren^ educatica Botti parents ond^ admimstratorB must redirect their 
energies toward positive collaboration, 

Cooofdinating activities to accomplish these goals* however* is only one 
fiwst of the reflponstbility assumed by adminiatratora Parents are oititled 
to servioes and support whether or not the desired coQaboratioii has been 
establiahed. Offering satb support will contribute to the establisbment of 
a pomtive working relationship for the future. 

INVOLVING PARENTS IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

In order to fodlitate the creative and acave involvemoit of parents in all 
aspects ofthe gifted and talented program, the administrator will seek not 
only to include parents in specific «rtivities but also pave the way withm 
the school eystem for the establishment of procedures and policies govern- 
ing this aspect of school programing. Hie administrator wiH want to pro- 
mote policies that are flexible enough to govern multiple programmatic 
cfytions and encourage total family participation. 

Traditionally, the adiools have welcomed parent participation on largely 
a pas^ve level. Parents are invited to visit the school at a designated time 
to observe and react to end products of completed school or classroom ac- 
tivities* Certainly this approadi is an appropriate means of involving par* ■ 
enta However, it is only one of a variety of more creative alternatives. I 
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Passive tnvolvemaiit dq>rived tbe adiool of needed aflsistaiioe and d^es 
the diildren a oompicehensive educati<m (Pennsylvacia Department of Ed* 
ucati(m, 1973X ' 

In a acbool e^ystem that has an ongoing program for the gifted and tal- 
entedi adminietratoaB will focua on at leant two nu^or areas: nieetrng the 
educatlo^kal needs of the children^ and meeting the information and aware* 
ness neede of parents. Kaufinan (1976) has suggested some activities ad* 
nunifitiatorsinay empltjy to meet those ot^lectives. 

« Newsletters* A newsletter sent from the sdiool to the parents may contain 
a potpourri of information oonoeniing tbe educaticai of the gifted and 
tasted and related issues that have an impact on that studoit popu- 
lation^ 

# Pitrent Handbook. The sdiool or dietrict may wish to compile a handbook 
plaining the purpose of the gifted and talented program, procedures 
emplc^ by tbe sdiools in identifying children who are gifted ard tal- 
ented, differential approadies to curricula, and program evaluati<m 
sttate^es. Ibe handbook may also include information on pn^groma that 
encourage parent involvement as well as other ways a oarent may vol- 
unteer time to assist the school in achieving program goals and objeo 
tives* 

# CloBsroom Observation. Encouiaging parents to make classroom ohmr^ 
vations will provide parents with a Srsthand view of classroom and 
sdiool operations, teadiing strategies, student behavior, and level of dis- 
dpltne difSculty. Multiple rather iSbtm single observations will help the 
parent obtain a more comprehenfive view of the student, the teacher, 
and the sdiool. 

# Small and Large Group Meetings* Administrators who make themselves 
available to parents as often as possible will alleviate potential problems 
while at the same time demonstrating empathy and a genuine show of 
si^iport Sball meetings conducted fbr caie or a very few parents to dis* 
cuss and work through problems and ccmcems of a hi^y q[>ec]fic nature 
are beneSdal. However, large group meetings are also hetpfUl if the 
issues at hand are of concern to many parDnt& 

# Field Trips. Field trips can be caie of the most exdting> creative^ and 
worthiK^e teamingeiperiences available to children. Parental involve* 
ment can eaee some of the plaiming and supervision difficulties that 
oftra make sdiool personnel reluctant to undertake field trips. Inviting 
parents to assis*: in the planning and organization ofthe outing will help 
solidify parent/school i^elationships anr^ fiirther reinfiHte the total edu- 
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cational program for the gifted and talented. Parents who accompany 
students in a supervisory capacity free the teacher to concentrate on the 
learning aspects of the field trip. 

• and/cr StraUgy Courses for Parents, CourBes thai explore the 
global characteristics of gifted and talented children, their educational 
needs, 6ducatk)nal theories for meeting those nceds^ and strategies for 
implementation may be sponsored by either the schools* state education 
agencies^ or state or Iwal institutions of higher education. Such courses 
are an invaluable resource for parents, and in addition to easing the 
fears Or uncertainties many parents have concerning their childien, will 
also nurture good relationships between parents and the schools. 

• Horn Activity Sheets. The preparation and distribution of home activity 
sheets for parents to use with their gifted child will maintain and sup- 
plement the continuity of the school program. These actiirities will con- 
tinue the teaching efforts made dunng the school day. For parents who 
experience some anxiety about thei)' ability to cany out supplementaty 
activities, the schools may oSer informal training and tedmical assist 
tance. 

In order to sensitize and infbnn parents in a firsthand manner of the 
operation and coordination necessaiy to run a schooh school site visits can 
also be a valuable experience. Parents will develop a better understanding 
of the diverse educational approaches and responsibilities of school peiwni- 
nel. An orientation session will hdp parents make more acute observations 
of ongoing school functtons necessary to the understanding of the total 
plant operation. The superintendent of schools or other oSicial may be 
available prior to the actual visit to discuss programs and plans for the 
gifted and talented and their relative priority within the school district If 
programs for the gifted and talented exist within the school system^ parents 
mi^ visit them and talk to building principals and teachers* If a system 
has no such programs, visits to nei^boring systems may be arranged as 
an alternative activity. 

STRATEGIES FOR WORKING WITH PARENT GROUPS 

The involvement of administrators and other school and district personnel 
in the formation of a ^srent advocate association for the gifted and talented 
oSers a variety <£ benefits that address several areas of potential difHcully. 
Such an association gives the administrator a way of offering the attention 
and consideration expected and deserved by parents* which is diSicult to 
provide individually because of time and schedule constraints. Parent as^ 
sociations also provide a forum for the administrator to communicate ac* 
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curate informatioii ooooenung the achoal or district situatioib thus f^l* 
tatiiig utidesstaiiding aiHl belpiiig paiwts pQt iiiei^ 
School involvenmit in a parent aaaodatiaa may help to eliminate many 
preeetabliabed mindsetet thus removing bairiers to sucoeaeful parent/ad* 
ministratMr coUaboraticnt 

Most importantlyf ^udi participation demonstFfttos aopport for pomnts 
and offers a means of ^tpandicg the school's reaources tbrou^ the use of 
an often untapped pool 6i talent Batb^ than viewing the parent asROcia* 
tion aa a monitoring group dictating the types and accent of services that 
the schools should provide to gifted ^dren^ collaborative involvement in 
its fonnaticm will eBtablisb the frameworic for a mutually sui^ortive re- 
lationship. 

Adminiatraiora may assist parents at every phase of the development of 
an effective parent organization* Niro (1976) has identified steps fi>r parents 
to follow in the development of an association. Suggestions forcollaborative 
administrator input are pre^iented to parallel eadi phase of this d^elop* 
ment 

a Parents: Publicize 
• Admini9traton: 

Imcboot DUsemination- A simple information handout sent home with 
eadi child will inform a laige number of parents of the interest in be* 
ginning a parent organization. Those parents who foel to im* 

prove the educational offerings available to gifted and talented diildren 
will not overlook this invitstion. 

Local tf€W8 Media* Communiiy newspapers are always anxious to cover 
local schools for potential turtides. As such, school administrators are 
often in a better position than parents to attract the local media. A press 
release briefly exptatning the intent to establish a local parent group for 
the gifted and talented can be disseminated to newspapers throu^ont 
the community for placement in the ""communis news secticA " This 
announcement will help to reach parents who do not have children in 
school or thooe who did not receive the announcement sent &om the 
schooL FoUov/ing is an exanq[ile of a simple and succinct press release 
that conveys the intended meseage clearly. 



Dr. John Smithy principal of Edgeview Elementary School* ^ 
inter<)Sted in helping to establish a parent associatioa for gifted 
and talented children* Dr. Smith would like to meet with par* 
ents and others interested in forming audi a group at the New* 
ton Community Center on Wednesday^ January 13^ 1961 at 
8:00 p.m. Persons inta;ttoted in porsuing this matter but who 
cannot meet on January 13, are asked to call Dr. Smith at 703* 
860-1543. 
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PTA. An anDounoement to the FTA of the intent to form a parent aa* 
aociatton fin* 1^ gifted ai^ talented wiU reach an even br^ 
The pre&jnee of a school admimstrator at a FTA meeting for this purpose 
is particularly effective. 

• Parents: Identify membership 

• Admini9trator$: By Ice^ittg school staff informed and encouraging them 
to become members, the scboola will not onty assist in the identification 
of new memb^ but also provide balance to tbe membership and pro* 
mote a more comprehensive approadi to the education of gifted and tal- 
ented students. Invitctions to membenJiip may also be placed in estab* 
lished school and district newsletters and other written communications. 

• Parents: Affiliatioi 

• Administrators: Because of the nature of thdr positions and the oppor- 
tunity for travel throughout the district and state, school administrators 
are often aware of other organization^i with the same or similar objectives 
as the parent association. Sbariug t'oat information with parents is 03ie 
way of facilitating afiBliation with related organizations* 

• Parents: Chooeing a name 

• Administrators: The name selected for the parent organization is of crit- 
ical importance. Individual members shift and change, but the name 
remains as an important statement of identity and philosophy. The name 
selected should reflect the interests of the gnmp and the types of persons 
wbo comprise its membership. The school administrator who wants the 
organization to embrace the Joint concerns of both parents and schools 
should have input in selecting an organizational name that reflects this 
intent 

• ParenikS: Meetings 

• Administrators: In the course of business travel throughout the state, 
the administrator may serve as the organization representative at meet- 
ings or seminars sponsored by organizations of related purpose or inter- 
est. Such contacts may farther provide a source of speakers fbr associa- 
iim meetings. Tbe school administrator may also maJte a school building 
available for the parent dissociation to coiduct its meetings. 

A parent groi^» may initiate surveys to determine the number and needs 
of gifted and talented students in the community. Such a mutual under- 
taking can serve as a worthwhile organizational activity (Delp & Martfn- 
sout 1976)* and can beneiit both administrators and parents. Surv^ con- 
ducted jointiy by parents and the schools will have a much greater impact 
than those conducted by either group separately. Data collected can yield 
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infonnation about amununity resources^ determine what services already 
exist, and identic persons nvfao can help with unmet needs. A survey may 
also «xplore the possibility of developing private sector resources to start 
or expand programs. Cooperative ventures can also be undertaken^ result- 
ing in the establishment of luikages with parent groups in neighboring 
communities to receive program suggestions and gen^ moral support 

Communication with the state education agemy, ^ile often overlooked, 
is a particularly efliBctive method of Airtfaering the scope of a parent o^ 
ganization. Joint communication will keep parents and administrators ap^ 
prised of otate ^orts and activities in tiie area of gifted education> and 
provide the state with information neceesary for important decision mak- 
ing. Hie atate education agemy can provide the parent association with 
infturmation concerning legislation, funding, programs, other parent groups 
, and their activities^ agencies which provide services for the gifted and tal- 
entedt and sources for materiale to be disseminated to members. 



EXBHPtiARY PARENT INITIATED PROGRAMS 

Parent initiated activities often result in significant benefit to the school, 
the parents^ and most importantly, the children* Hie following programs 
are illustrative of miccessfbl parent/school collaboration originated by par- 
ents. (See Chepter 14 for a partial listing of names and addresses of parent/ 
advocate groups^ arranged by stateJ 

Adults for Gifted and Talented Education (AGATE): Loudoun 
Coimtyt Virginia 

1. Enrichment Program^ Gmdes 1-3: AGATE proposed this program to fill 
the void of a lack of services for the gifted and talented in the primary 
grades. AGATE parents have be^ given total responsibility for the 
design anfl operation of an enrichment program in several county 
schools* 

2. Mentonf in the Schools: Perceiving a need for a mentorship program in 
the local high schmds, AGATE representatives identify students and 
mentors^ establish required matches* and coordinate transportation. Tb» 
schools support this program through the allocation of fUnds for ex*- 
penses* 

3. Visibility in the Schools: AGATE parents make a concerted effort to be 
present in the schmds on a regular basis through volunteer efforts. In 
addition to providing needed asfiSstence^ their presence within eye and 
ear ehot of school personnel increases the effectiveness of their input m 
school programs. 
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Program fat the Enrichment of the Gifted <PEG): Prince William 
County t Viyyfnia 

1* Student Visitations: Gifted students &om surmundiog counties end dis* 
tricts who have been involved in creative projects are invited to share 
their experiences with othor students^ parents, teachers^ and adminis- 
trators. PEG finances and coordinates all arrangements, and provides 
lodging in memt>er8^ homes for those students who travel long distances. 
The spools provide fiunlides and transportation. 

2. Stipends: PEG awards stipends to teachers and administrators to attend 
local conferences for the gifted and talented. 

Z* Field Trips: Field trips that are judged to be worthwhile are given fl* 
nancial support by PEG. 

Michigan Association for the Academically Talented* Inc* <MAAT) 

1. Communiiy Advisory Committees: MAAT members sit on community 
advisory committees that provide input and direction to school personnel 
in the education of gifted and talented children. They react to estab* 
liahed educational plans and work to assure the inclusion of gifted and 
talented students in all aspects of school programing. 

2. Newsletters: MAAT disseminates a newsletter to all public schools 
within the state to inform school personnel of the organization's activ* 
ities and encourage participation. 

Gifted Child Society: Oakland* New Jersey 

1* Saturday Enrickment Programs: The Gifted Child Society supports ex- 
tensive course offerings in mapy diverse areas for gifted and talented 
students. Local school personnel often teach these courses. 

2. Training: Training sessions for parents and school administrators on 
issues related to the gifted and talented are offered in add* *ioc to inser^ 
vice trainii^ provided by the schools. 

3. Publications: The Gifted Child Society is responsible for a number of 
publications on the gifted and talented as well as the establishment and 
maintenance of a parent association. 

TRAINING PABENTS IN THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 

Legislation which determines the direction of local, state^ and federal ac* 
tivities in the area of gifted and talented education is fundamental. Pe- 
riodicallyt this legislation is reauthorized. At such times^ a state or the 
federal government may strengthen or weaken its Isgislattve policy base 
and its appropriaj^o|a| implement legislation. 
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Farenta can and ahould pl^y a m^or role in policy development. In tboee 
instances where the gifted and tainted have made legislative advances^ 
parents have been a nugor force. School adnunistrators can assifit and 
strengthen parent advocacy hy providing opporiuiuties for parents to a^ 
quire political skills and undertake activities that ynUl ^tCed l^slation for 
tlie gifted znd talented. Grossi (1990) has outlined a n;unber of strategies 
for titdning parents to become active participanta in the legislative process. 

InfonnatiOB Sharing 

Initiatitig and maintaining open and constant communication with their 
elected representatives is the most efTective way for paiunts to influence 
legislation. Because elected oEScials represent all constituenta, not just spe- 
cial interest groups, communication to a representative should deal with 
pressing le^slative issues and should include information that serves to 
clarify and nurture a given position. Effective parent groups are those that 
are welt informed about the issues surrounding the education of gifted and 
talented children^ and can furnish speciflc content information to elected 
representatives at all leVets of government. 

Drafting a Bill 

A parent group can draft a bill sensitive to the needs tf the gifted and 
talented children ihrou{thcut a given state, and then seek a sponsor from 
among their elected representatives. 

Xecbnical Aaalstance 

Parents can contact a professional advocate conization for technit:al as- 
sistance in determining a direction and selecting a set of strategies to in- 
fluence legislation. 

Letter Writing 

Whether undertaken hy individuals or groups^ letters help officials Identi^ 
voter sentiment on mt^or issues. Legislctors i^rec^ate lette^rs that are well 
thought out and clearly represent a pa/ticular point of view« The content 
should be etplanatory without being wordy. Form letters cany little weight 
compared to individually worded communications- 

Telephone Calls 

This strategy is useful for short range activities and immediate Input 
When telephoning a representative's office, callers should identify them- 
selves and their affiliation, such as parent of a gifted and talented childr 
or member of a specific parent organization. If the legislator is out of the 
ofikei a staff member will forward all information to the legislator. 




tCO/MgitingPw^nm fir the QifM Olid TbUn^ 

On the day a Inll is due to be acted upon* sending a wire encouraging 
representative sapport i8 moet efTective* Wirea should be short and to the 
p(4nt, generally no mote than three typewritten lines, 

Viittationa 

A personal visit to a representative's office requires a greater conunitment 
of tisde and energy^ but is particolarly effective because it allows the rep- 
resentative to ii^tify an issue more personally with a specific ^roup or 
individual* 

Farente may offer testimony at scheduled legislative hearings to present 
a case for gUted and talented children. 

School adminisCrators may assist parente in their advocacy efforts hy 
sensttixing l^slators and other policy makers to the educational needs of 
the gifted and talentedt ESMive strat^es tndude the following: 

# Invitiug legislators to visit dassrooms or programs for the gifted and 
talentedt 

# Invitiug l^slatoiv as speakers or guests at oigamzation banquets, meet* 
ings, or other functions- 

# Recognizing legislators who have publidy advocated for the gifted and 
talented through awajils or letters of thanks. 

# Publicizmg relevant acttvities involving legislators in local newspapers 
and on radio and television. 

SUMMARY 

Administrators infers on designing and implementing programs for the 
gifted and talented will give serious consideration to expanding their tra* 
ditionftl roles And exploring new and innovative approedies. Iliere is no 
substitute for creativity and originality, Administotors should not hesitate 
to try new things. Whatever the degree of success* their efforts will dem* 
onstrate a commitment to provide and strengthen educational programs 
and services for gifted and talented children and their parents, 
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CHAPTER 10 



Criteria for the Selection of 
Materials 



JOYCE VAN TASSEL 



Selection of materials apprcpria te to the needs of gifted students and to the 
specific gifted program plan is a critical component in good program man- 
agement. While materials are not the basis of the prpgram» they can provide 
a helpfiil fiiamework for both students and teachers. 

Curriculum planning and development involve careftd deciBU)n making 
on the part of gifted program coordinators over a period of time. Selecting 
materials is only one part of that process, and should be amsidered in the 
contest of the following content ^roaches. 



CONTENT APPROACHES 

A universe of possibilities is reflected in the cont^ approaches currently 
adopted in gifted programs. These programs can be categorized according 
to five types. 

Traditional Content Accekration Programs 

These prt^rams are ^ically in core academic areas such as math» science^ 
and reading/language arts. Th^ incorporate a foster pace and greater 
depth for gifted students within that area. E^camples are science cotuses at 
The Bronx High School of Science^ advanced placement courses at many 
hi^ spools in a variety of acad^c areas» and the Junior Great Books 
program organized in many elementaiy districta 
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ProccM Ptogsams 

Them programa are built (m the rationala that gifted students fihould de- 
veli9 iiaportant akilla that can be applied to all onitent aieas. Many d^ 
tricta have adopted programs in critical thinking, creative thinking, re- 
seardi and indepemfent study skills, and raHonal decision niaking. Few 
packaged prpgrams exist in this area otlwr than &b fine Purdue Creati ve 
lUnking Program, although many woridmks in these skill areas are 
available. 

bidependent Mode ?tt>grania 

These programs adopt the premise that gifted students shoiiM be encour 
aged to be indepesid^t learners at an ear^ age and to a greater ^rtent 
than other stud^ts. Examples of such programs are internships (6.g., the 
Executive Internship Pkt)gram), mentorstbips, and two important program 
models; Feldbusen's Purdue Three^tage l^urtchment Moid (Feldfauaen & 
KoUoff, 1978) and RenzulU's Knridmtent Triad (HenzuUi, 1977). A popular 
and sometimes mandatory organizational approach to this kind of program 
is the use of an individualized education program QEP) which provides 
documentation of student assessm^t data and educational recommendar 
tions for growth in any number of areas. 

MultidiseipUnaiy Programs 

These programs build on the ability of gifted diildren to understand int^- 
relaticmships and gra^ meanings more readily than the avera^ child. 
Examples include humanities programs and technology pr4)grams which 
incorporate compute science with other fields. The Astor Pn^gram in New 
York CStyisa^>ode]umpIeofamultidicciplinaryprogram at the preschool 
level. 

Enrichment Programs 

Althou^ the term enrichment is troublesome to define, its use in this 
contart refers to "^w^ content areas to which the gifted have not previ- 
ously been eipoeed in the regular school curriculum* but which rerpresent, 
by their very nature, cballeinging content Eiamples include courses in law, 
such as the program d^eloped at Chelmsford, Maseai^uBetta; courses in 
logic mdi as the one in Flainsfieldt New Jersey and philosopby courses 
such as the program developed at Montclair State College in New Jersey. 
The upsurge of interest in the teaching of foreign languages to the gifted 
is another example of this kind of enridmient Long tuiming gifted pro* 
grams such as those in Cleveland and IndianapoIiB have never abandoned 
it, however 

^ ^ -t 



ORGANIZING PRINCIPLES 

Once a content «qpproadi has been selected* it must be organized in sudi a 
way aa to maximiae the abilities and potential of gifted students. Numerous 
gifted programs employ organizing principles sudi aa the follonving: 

1* Bloom's taxonomy* at the levels of analysiSf e^ynthe^, and evaluation 

(Bloom, 1969) 
2. Gmlfoid*s Structure of the Intellect (Meeker, 1969) 
3* Model for Impl^nenting Cognitive and Affective Behavior (Williams, 

1970) 

4. The Purdue Three-Stage Enrichment Modi^I (Feldhuaen & Kolloff* 1978) 
e> BenzuUi's Snrichment Triad (Ben^illi, 1977) 

TEACHING STRATEGIES 

AU gifted programs need to employ good teaching strategtes, soine of which 
are more conducive to certain kindiB of programs than to others* Vor ex- 
ample> inquiry teaching is an eGTective technique in social studies smA Eng- 
tish (courses in whidi discusrion is a i[ey component)* while it m^y not be 
aa helpful in foreign languages or mathematics where application of skills 
is stressed* 

In the final analysis, strategies for working with the gifted are more 
heavily preditcated on understanding their needs than on demonstrating 
special tedmiques. At a minimum* however, teadiers of the gifted should 
have in their arsenal the abiUty to do inquiry teadiing, ask good disc^ 
questions, orgonize sDoall ^^roufw and independent work, and lecture efi^ 
t^vely and ^ciently* 

Other teaching strategies for use with gifted students include lecture,^ 
group discussion, independent study, modeling/^demonstiation, simulations/ 
games, programed instruction, inquiry, ezperient^ (dassroom/lab based), 
materials utilization^ community based practicum, drill and recitation^ peer 
projects^ and probl^ solving (creative/criticaD* A curriculum development 
model such as the one presented in Figure 1 can best r^ect the relationship 
of materials to the overall curriculum planning process as it mi^t be car- 
ried out in a school setting. 

MATERIALS FOR GIFTED STUDENTS 

Most materials for gifted students can be categorized iiito five types: mas* 
tery level and/or proficiency materials in traditional content areas; critical 
and creative thinldng skill materials; materials constructed around a the* 
oretical model; interdisciplinaiy materials; and potpourri, uiaterials that 
constitute random and unrelated activities loosely iexmed gified. 
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FIGURE 1 
Currictdiiic Development for 
Glfted/Tblented 
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Magtery level Materials 

Since moat gifted programs tend to focus on traditional content areas, it is 
essential to place special emphasis on collecting mastery level materials 
ivitfain those content areas. 'Textbook purchases have been geared to read* 
ing levels slif^tly below age norms, atid the discrepancy in grade level 
material is ev^ greater than thouf^t at first blush for these students. 

When the tenn mmtery level material is used in relation to the gifted^ it 
implies that the reading level is slightly above their actual proficienQr in 
order to ensure room for challenge and growth. In addition^ mastery level 
mTfterials encoutage a student to go beyond the mimmum througji exam- 
ining topics in greater depth and broader soipe. 



niinldng Skill Materials 

In the last five years^ many materials have been published whicn address 
*^thinking^ as a separate content area to he taught. Activities structured 
around deductive thinking skills, analogies^ and asfpGcts of language such 
as synonyms, antonyms, and patterns are examples. Mudi of this type of 
material is in workbook form and can be used by individual students or 
smell groups. Both v^sbal and figural exercises are available^ as are cre- 
ative thinking workbooks. 

Ihe use of critical ttnd creative thinking materials is an important part 
of any good gifted program^ and should be included within the selected 
content focus. It is rather difficulty however, to plan an entire gifted pro- 
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gram aratrnd thinking skills without application to content beyond what 
the available materials provide. 

Theoretical Model Materials 

Mapy teacher made and coanmercial materials £une based on two popular 
theoretical models that have been adapted for use with the gifted. One of 
these is J. R Guilford's Structure of the Intellect (Guilford, 1967); the 
other, Bloom's taxonomy (Bloom, 1969). In each case, abstract mental ma- 
nipulatiODs that are arbitrarily labeled sen' ^ as the basis for constructing 
activities. For example, the manipulation of drawinig implications is ad- 
dressed through structurli^ a series of scenarios in which students make 
hypotheses regarding situations and relate them to real life constructs. 

The organization of such activities is usually determined by the levels of 
the model. Activities constructed around Bloom's taxonomy, for examplei 
are strictured irom descending to ascending order in knowledgei compre- 
hensi(m, application, analysis, aomthesis, and evaluatioiL 

In both cases, process rather than content is the focus for materials de* 
velopment The usefulness of such materials depends to a great extent on 
the focus of the program. Teacher omstructed materials within specific 
content areas using these models may be very good, depending on the level 
of understanding of the teachers involved. (Certainly a strong grounding in 
at least one content area is necessary in order to manipulate the models 
appropriately. 

Materials currently available using these models are appropriate for sup- 
plementaty use in a gifted program. Unless carefully selected, these ma- 
terials become random in their application and sporadic in their benefit. 

Interdisciplinary Materials 

Selection of interdisciplinary materials that offer scope and depth is essen- 
tial if the field of gifted education expects to advance in its approach to 
appropriate curriculum. Such materials attempt to provide thematic, his* 
toricali or underlying logical s^ystems as a framework in which to fit all 
bodies of knowledge, thus providing students with an understanding of how 
incidental pieces of knowledge fit together across content areas. The level 
of such materials often implies limitiDg their use to teacher reference^ al- 
though portions can be adapted for direct student use. All gifted programs 
could profit from the increased use of such material. 

Potpourri Materials 

Spurredon by increased interest In thefield ofgifted education, commercial 
publishers and otliers have glutted the market with a potpourri of activities 




for gifted Btudenta. The inain problem iirith 
the^y are mt stnictuied in 8u^ a way that a gi^^ 
aiDund thon^ nor are ihsy effective in oogoing programa since they lack 
the basic criteria for gifted materials diartsaed in the following section. 
Peifaape their best lu^ is for tiie regular etassroom teacher who wants an 
iBoIated creative activity for Monday morning and has no further expec- 
tations of effectiveness. 



- CRITERU FOR SEOICTION OP MATERIALS 

Since there are no specific entitled called "gifted materialSf" general cri- 
teria are offered for selecting materials apptepriate for gifted iitudents* 

1* Materials should be geared to a reading level aU^t^ above the stu- 
dent^g present level of functioning. 

2. Materials should stimulate small group discussion* 

3. Materials should be diverse in respect to variety, point of view, and the 
integration of cognitive and affective oomponaits* 

4. Materials should be geared to complex thought processes, especially the 
development of analytical skills* 

6< Materials should be siqpplementaiy, rather than t)ie substance of the 
program* 



RESOURCES 

Sources for curriculum materials for the gifted are varied. Here are some 
resource checkpoints* 

1. Many excellent gifted curriculum materials can be discovered through 
an ERIC search initiated around specific topic areas. CEC Information 
Services can provide this seardi* 

2. Curriculum bibliographies^may be obtained fto n individual model pro- 
grams throughout the countiy 1^ contacting the program coordinator 

3. State Departments of Education develop good curriculum materials in 
gifted education Write to the gifted state consultant for specific infer* 
matioiL 

4. Some packaged curriculum materials are excellent for use nvith gifted 
students, such as those listed in the following section. However, many 
niaterials now being sold commercially are, upon examinatioii, of little 
help in building a soundptegram, Application of the criteriafor selection 
of materials previously presented is a good test of their appropriateness 

^ Us 
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SELECDED MATERIALS FOR GIFTED PROGRAMS 

The fcUowing liete of materials are cat^oiized hy type* Tkey have been 
field tested and found to be suooessfiil indpedfic gifted programs, based on 
the ot^ectives of those progtams* Iliese lists are repiesentative rather than 
exhaustive* 



Uaste^'jr Level 

CEMREL Math Pivgram, CEMREL Labs> St Louis MO (Gr»le& 7-12) 
Qinn Reading 720, Ginn & Co., 191 Spring St.* Leziiigton MA Q2173. 
introductory Physical Science (IPS) (Grades 7-8) 
Junior Qrtat Bookst Junior Great Books Foundation* 400 Mtchigaii Ave** 

Chicago IL (Grades 2-8) 
Lipman, M, Phihsophy in the Classroom: A Guide fbr Teachers. Upper 

Montdair NJ: Institute for the Advancement of Flif losopby, 1976* 
Lipman* M* PhUoBophy for Children Series. Upper Montclair NJ: Listitute 

for the Advancement of Fhiloeopby* Selected tttl«^ Harry StoUlemeicr's 

Discovery (lev* ed,)* 1977; LisOt 1977; Suki, 1978* (Student readings) 



Critical niinkitigSkilb 

Attnbitte Qcmes and AcHvities^ Creative Publications^ 1101 Antonio Rd., 

Mountain Wiem CA 94043 
Basic Thinking SkiUs, Midwest Publications^ P*0* Box 129^ Troy MI 48099 
Classroom Quidties: Bocks 1-3, Midwest Publications, P* 0. Box 129, Troy 

MI 48099 

Critical Thinkingj Books 1''2, Midwest PublicationSi P,0* Box 129, Troy 
MI 48099 

The First Thinking Box, Beneflc Press, 10300 W* Roosevelt Rd*, Westches* 
tar IL 60163 

SRA Think Box, Science Research Associates, 1540 Page Mill Rd, p^o 
AitoCA 94304 

Wordly Wise, Educators Publishing Service, 76 Moulton St, Cambridge MA 
02138 



llieoretical Models 

SOI Learning Materials, SOI Institute^ 2 14 Main St, El Segundo CA 90246 
Thinking Caps, Box 7239, Phoenix AZ 8501 1 

WiUiame, F* Classroom Ideas for Encouraging Thinking and Feeling. Buf- 
falo N7: pOK Publishers, 1970* 



InterdtidpUnajy 

BroMwskit J.AMtntcfMan. Borton: Little, Brown & Co*, 1974. 
Baiice, J. Cnutcc^n^. Boshxi: UtdB, Brown & Co*i 197& 
Claika, D. (Bl). TA« £»(^pe<i£r. <^Hm It Works. New Yoik A & W 
PubUahen, 1977. 

Clarke, D. (Bl). TJto Bm^lopedia of How Ifs Made. New York: A & W 
Publiabers^ 1978* 

Clarke, D. The Bw^<^>edia cfHow If$ BuUt. New York A ft W 
Publiabers. 1979. 

Clarkei K . Cwilizatioiu Kew York: Harper & Row, 1969. 

Man: A Course of Study. Carricalum Develoimient Aaaodates, 1211 Con- 
necticut Ave., Suite 414, Washington DC 20036. 

Kefylin, A. (Hd). Science &e Times, 1-2. New York: Times Books, 1977. 

IViynbee, A* (Sd.). Cities of Destii^. New Yorlc: Weatbervane Books, 1967. 

Creative Thinking 

Feldhusen, J. (Ed.). The Purdue Creative Thinking Program. West Lafay- 
ette IN: Purfue Unlversityi 1970. 

The Five Sense Store: The Aesthetic Education Program, CEMREL Inc*i 
Viking PteeSt and lancoin Center for the F^arming Arts, 625 Madison 
Ave., New York NY 10022. 

Mym> R*> & Torranoet E. V*Ideabooks. Lenngton MA: Gim & Co*t 1965. 

Renzullii J. 3. New Directions in Creativity (Mark One, Mark Two, Mark 
Three). Evanst(Hi IL: Harper & Row, 1976. 

Critical and Creative Thinking (Problrai Solving) 

The Productive Thinking Program, Charles E. Aferrill Co.| 1300 Alum 
Creek Dr., Columbus OH 43216 
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CHAPTER 11 



Evaluation of Gifted Programs 



JOYCE VAN TASSEL 



Gifted piogrum evaluation provides infennatio!! usefiil in making dectsiona 
about tlie{i4iueofgift6d programs at any parti 

state, and national levela Tlie tenn evaluation is defined as (1) an aacer- 
tafnment of merit; or (2) a delineating, reporting out, or collecting of data 
for deciHion making purposes. If we apply this definition to gifted program 
evaluatioDt we are conoenied &Ht of aU that the program show merit to its 
participants as well as its obeervers. Secondly, we are coiioemed that a 
d^ensible procedure be followed for setting up the evaluation design and 
gathering needed data. In terms of making decisions about gifted programs, 
most administrators are interested in addressing two mcuor questions: 

1. Hew effective are the processes by which the program was set up in 
terms of continuing the same program design for another year? 

2. What has been th e benefit of the program to the individual student and/ 
or students as an aggregate? 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT EVALUATION 

Evaluation data bolp us assess the effectiveness of the program develop- 
ment steps followed in establishing the gifted program. Needs assessment 
must be conducted on at least an annual basis in order to ascertain properly 
whether or not both student needs and program needs are being met The 
process of needs assessment itself, however, should be examined in lidit of 

lis 
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evaiuation data* Reasonable questions such as the following should be 
posed in order to determine the overall effectiveness of the needs assess* 
meni: 

1. ^ireall the needs ofgifted students being oonsidered when plaiming the 
program? 

2. Is program input being solicited from adequate numbers of people and 



Program goals^ objectives, and activities should also be evaluated on an 
annual basis. During the couroe of a school year, it is not unusual for 
teachers to shift student ot^ectives and activities in light of new informa- 
tion» their own particular constraints as teachers* or for other masons. Such 
changes should be accounted for through a specific evaluation process that 
allows all who work in the program to understand the rationale behind 
them. 

The stafiT development process also n^quires an annual evaluation. Not 
only should we look at the eSTectiveuesB of individual inservice pn^rams 
conducted throu^out a school year^ but at the progress and sequential 
development achieved by participants in the staff development program as 
a whoIeL Ihoae participants include teachers of the gifted* administrators, 
and others who conae in contact with such workshops. 

Curnculum development procedures and outcomes should also be eval- 
uated. It is not enough to say that a group of teachers will develop a dif- 
ferentiated a:rnculum for gifted students at the sixth grade level. The 
processes and the products of such development must be carefully evalu- 
ated. It is not ;inu8Ual for teachers to mistranslate gifted program models 
and make them something they were never intended to be. For example} 
the use of Bloom^s taxonomy in a curriculum design does not autcmatic&lly 
yield appropriate activities for the gifted unless the teachers constructing 
those activities can translate the steps of the model appropriately. 

Perhaps the most important program development step requiring careful 
evaluation is the identification procedure hy which a population is selected 
and targeted for procraming. If this pha'>e of pr(»gram development is doc 
-evaluated it may very well spell the demise of tiie program itself. Questions 
such as the tbllowing need to be asked on an annual basis; 

1. Are the most appropriate criteria being used for consideration of can- 
didates for the program? 

2. Are the oito^ pointt) reasonable? 

3. Are the specific instruments beingused as valid and reliable as possible? 

4. Is the overall identification process defensible? 



public^ 
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STUDENT GRO W1H EVALUATION 

It has often been argued that gUted prograins deniot^^ 
the foct that students ex^v them and that teachers are stimulated hy the 
nature of die population they are working with* Unfortutiately, in an age 
of acoouBtability, this is insufiicient documentation to justify gifted pro- 
grams aa bendidal to those for whom ibBy were designed. Thorough eval- 
uattou evidence must be provided, documenting student growth on both 
cognitive and affective dimensions. 

In order to gather audi evidence we must carefiilly construct evaluation 
destgns that are appropriate to the kindiB of otgectivea and activities we are 
attempting to cany out with students. Toward that end, we need to examine 
pretest and postteat results on instruments that show cognitive growth, as 
well as pre- and postattitudinal scales that demonstrate aff^ve growth. 
Figure 1 outlines appropriate evaluation methodiology for each of three 
program approadies. 

It is often ditlicult to demonstrate cognitive growth for gifted students 
because of the following constraints: 

1. Macy gifted programs do not nin for more than 1 to 2 hours per week. 

2. Posttesting cannot yield significant results because gifted students are 
already operating at the 95th to 99th percentile during pretesting for 
whatever area of giftedness they have been selected. 

3. Adequate test measures do not exist that can measure discrepancy in 
gifted students^ growth in a particular area. 

4* The gifted program itself may not be the sole factor contributing to 
fftiTdent growth. Many intervening variables^ such as experience in the 
regular classroom and in the home, may be equally significant factors. 

Although these constitute mc^or obstacles, it is still important to attempt 
to assess growth that is believed to be a result of a specif c program felling 
under the rubric of gifted education* Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 represent specific 
examples of attempts to quantify and measure what occurs in a gifted 
program at each of four grade levels (K-3, 4-6, 7«€, and 9-12) and in three 
content areas (language arts, science, humanities). 

Perhaps the most revolutionaiy ai^roadi to measuring student growth 
has tieen the use of off level testing* especially with aptitude instruments, 
fyr jpurpoaes of detecting discrepancies in growth from the entering date to 
the exiting date of the program. Ilie work of Dr. Julian Stanley at Johns 
Hopkins Universi^ has led the way to wider usage of this particular tech^ 
nique. Collecting student growth data can also be done through proficiency 
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FIGURE 1 

Evaliiatioii Ottteotneg for Prograra Approachea 



Program Approach 



Outcome Evaluation 



Acceleration 



Student Grfvth 

Attitudes of StgniBcant Publics 



Procesd Skills 




Student Growth 

Student Products 

Attitudes of Sjgnificcait Publics 



Enrichment 



' Student Products 
Attitudes of Significant Publics 
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Sample Evattiatioii Piocedtum K*3 



LEVEI^ GradMiK-3 

CONTENT AREA: Languflge Aits 



OBJECnVBS 



ACTIVITIES 



EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



Identified gifted stud^te wiM show at Students wilt: 



least 2 >-eaiB growth in the areas of 
reading comprahension and vocabu- 
lary. 



Comprehend, analyze, and evaluate 
basal reading materials, Newbeny 
Award bookSt and epedal interest ma- 
terials. 

Learn a mfnimiim of 20 vocabulaiy 
words each week* 



Diagnostic reading test (e*g., Gates Mo^ 
Ginitie) to be used on a preteat/poettest 
basis* 
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ntified gifted students will develop 
oeitory writing sluUs as measured 
mtest and posttest wnting sam- 



Students will: 

e Be able to construct a paragraph in the 
form of topic sentence, attitudei support 
statements, and summaiy* 

e Write in class at least three times per 
week. 



Pretest and posttest student writing sam- 
ple based on the following criteriat 

• Structure 
e Grammar 

• Content 

• Vocabulary usage 

• Originality 

Samples will be evaluated by at least four 
people (e.g*t three teachers, one adminis- 
trator), 

7S% of the post samples will fall in the 
4-5 range on a 5 point scale, 



Ktified gifted students will im- 
w critical and creative thinking 
ities by 30% on a pretest/posttest 
iure. 



Studenta will: 

• Participate in small group discussions 
dealing with current events^ ^jpedei in- 
terest topics^ and interpersonal rela* 
tions via a structured discussion mode, 

• Practice critical thinking with mtind 
benders and simple logic problems. 

• Develop skills in position supports, lis- 
tening and response tecbniques« and 
topical fluency. 



Pretest and posttest discussion tapes 
showing general improvement in critical 
and creative discourse. Tapes will be eval- 
uated by at least three people. 
Pretest and posttest teadie^selected crit> 
ical thinking problems of equal co&ipl^'* 
ity. 

Pretesting and posttesting on the Ton> 
ance Tests of Creative Thinking, Verbal 
Fonns (Activities 3 and 7) 
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(}m3m4S 

HVTBNT ABEAs Language Arte 

0BJBCTEVB8 ACTEVmES EVALUATION PBOCEDURES 



Mklijbd gifted students will in- Students ivill practtoe language de\'«lop- Fto&denqr tests on gnunmar and voeab- 
use language skills hy two grades ment via the following! ulaiy. 
ytttdptacMimt e Voininilaty buildm 

e Crossword puzzles 

e ^smtaxproUems 

e SMiudy of Gredc and Latin ^>reS3m and 
guffiies) 

• Root word activities '\ fi 

• Classifying* analogies^ ^otiyins, and X ^ 
antotsiyms. 




:^Iteitifittd giftad studutUa will im- 
profe wtiUng ddlls hy at leost two 
ievek, bftted on pretest and poettert 
writtng ssmidee. 



StudoitawiU: 

e Uae fbe library and other neeourcee 
8iKh asintemewB and field tripe. 

e Practice in^da^ie theme writing. 

e Woik on mind b^ders and logic prob* 
lems. 

e Participate in diacusatons and debates 
on controvetsial tseuea. 



Preteflting and poBttesting hy writing 
themes on topics that have been re- 
eeaiched^ to be graded hy the teacher and 
three other profcssiotialB through holistic 
grading usipg a criteria checklist Stu- 
dents wilt improve by 2 points on 1 to 5 
point system. 



Identtfied gifted students will im- 
pcove theiir abilities tothink and read 
;eiitically by 30% as a result of the 
pmgranL 



Students will: 

e Woik on problem solving activities^ 
e Develop analytical skills through selec- 
tive reading and group discussion, 
e Practioe verbal logic problems {analo- 
gies, eyllogismSf etcX 



Pretesting and posttesting on the Watson 
Gtaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 
TeachOMnade pretest^>0Bttest reading 
samples to be analyzed by students. 
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FIGURE 4 
Sample EvaltuHon Proceduxes 7*8 



UEVEL: Grades 7*8 
CONTENT ABEA: Science 

OBJECTIVES 



AvTnvmES 



EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



btotttifted sUted students viU in* 
crease their skills in scientific expei^ 
imentatifm at least two ranges IB pvo- 
ficienQr on a teacher made rating 
scale as judged by pretest and poettest 
cqwrimenta 



Gifted students will master the following: 

• Scientific terminology 

• The tools of tbi sctentiBt 

• The process of experimentation 



Pretest and posttest experiments judged 
for discrepancy on a 1 to & scale by a panel 
of science teachers not in the program. 



Identified gifted students will pro* 
duce a sdenoe prtiject that receives a 
eoimnendation level rating at the lo- 
cal science fair^ 



Gifted students will master the ^lla of 
research tbrou^ 

• Conducting mini*prcjects in class it^ 
pairs and writing conclusions. 

• Presenting at least one ecienoe experi- 
ment to the class, complete with charts 
and other necessary infonnation. 



Product rating scdle completed by instruc- 
tor 

Rating assigned at science fair. 



Identified gifted students will master 
basic statistical methods by scoring at 
80% proficient level on a posttest. 



Gifted stud^ts will learn basic research 
design procedures and teat for sigoificant 
differecccr. 



Teacher^made test on statistical ir^thods. 




or 



Sample Evaluation Prooedtuwi M2 



LEVE14 Grades 9-12 
COMTENT AREA: Humanitiee 

OBJECTIVES ACTIVITIES EVALUATION PBOCEDURES 



Identified gifted studentB will in* StudentB will be exposed to the underly* Teacher*made pretests and po&ttests on 
OfMSe their ability to undentand un* ing forms in art, music, literature, his- forms and systA^ms of knowle^. 
deriving forms aiul systems of knowl- toxy, and philoeophy throuG^ reading and 
edge by 60% on a pretest/posttest doing group projects, 
measure. 

StudoitB will prepare class presentBtioiiB 
on ^tems of knowledge in small groups. 



Identified gifted students will dem* 
<ttistrate increased cbility to integrate 
tontent areas as judged by an indi* 
vidual research project at a level 2 
years beyond student placement 



Studoits will: 

« Develop a topic that epans at least three 

areas of the humanities. 
« Write and iUustrate the topic. 
« Interview experts in each area. 



Banel of experts (at least three) will assess 
the research prc^jects on a rating scale ac* 
cording to predetermined criteria. 



Identified gifted students will in* Students will: ' Teacherconstrueted esesy questions on a 

oeese their understanding of human « Study the lives of famousartists in each pretest/jposttest basis as Judged on a 1 to 
value i^ystems as Judged by pretest area of the humanities. 6 rating scale, 

and posttest performance scores of at * Study the cultural milieu of the artists, 
least 1 point diffiarence on written eg* * Prepare an oral presantstion on Hu* 

siq^. man Values of the Artist^ 



tMto within ccmtent areas, BB weU as through diagnostic 
ipedflc skills and abilitisa The following list demonstrates t^pes of tests 
aiid at Isast <xae exainple of each that have been utilized :^ gifted programs 
to show growth: 

Achievement Tests (used at advanced levels for off level testing) 

• Califoniia Test of Basic Skills 

• towa Test of Baste Skills 

• Metropolitan Achieveinent Tests 

• Boss Cognitive Abilities Test 

AptUudeT^sts 

• Sdiool CoUege and Abilitied Test (SCAT) 

• DifferentiBl Aptitude Test (DAT) 

Diagnostic Tests 

• sot Testa 

• Learning Abilities Tests (all 1^^ 

• Gates McGinitie (reading* elementaiy) 

• Orleans^Hanna (math» grades 5*8) 

Critical Thinking TcBts 

• Watson^laser Critical l^iiikittg Appraisal (Grades 6-12) 

• Cornell Critical Thinking Test (Grades M2) 

Creativity Tats 

• Torrance Tests of CreaUve Thinking^ Verbal (2 forms) 

• Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, Ftgural (2 forms) 

Proficiency Tests in New Areas of Byqmure (e.g.» foreign language) 

• Algebra (Cooperative Test 

• High school exams administered at junior hi^ level in appropriate con* 
tent areas 

Other approaches aie also helpfUl to document student growth in certain 
kinds of programs where the collection of hard data is extremely difficult. 
These include directed observaUon; interviews (email group and Individ* 
ual>, case conferences; checklists* inventories, questionnaires; rating scales; 
charts or graphs of pupil progress; logs or journals; autobiographies, diaries; 
samples of student work; tape recordings; and cumulative records. 
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EvttiwUiontm 



PARTICIPANTS IN EVALUATION 

Far purposes of program growth ani eipansiosi, ensuring that auflSdent 
numbers and types of publics have been asked to evaluate the program is 
a ms^ consideratiotL At publics abould be survegred in any gifted 

program evaluation* StudentSi teadkers, parents, and administrators all 
must be allowed to toimnuiiicate their perceptions of the effect of the pro* 
gram on themselves and cm the students who are peitidpatiug in it. 

Within each of these grtmpst it is imp(artant to have a sufSdent and 
representative sample. Teadiers who woric with gifted students as wdl as 
those who do not should fill out questionnaires. Central office administra^ 
tora as well as buildiug administratora such as prindpals, should likewise 
be assessed, La this mamier, the gifted program coordinator can be assured 
of a representative picture regarding attitudes toward the program. Al- 
thou^ the picture ttius obtamed may be more perceived than '^ctual, it 
does provide needed data for the next steps in planning. Fbrms I and 2 
mi^ be useful for survecying students and parent^ respectively. 

WHAT ARE THE STEPS IN PROGRAM EVAtU ATE0N7 

The three general stqw of delineatiug, collecting, and rejwrtiug data can 
be broken down into Ave specific areas for putpoaes of planning an appro* 
priate evaluation design. The evaluaticn design should be developed in 
cot^'unction with planning the ot^ectives and mechanics of the gifted pro* 
gram. It is the planning document that seta forth the scope and sequence 
of the evaluation effort. A sound evaluation design should include the fol* 
lowing components: 

e Perfbrman^ Oi^ecHves: Statementa of eicpected program outcomes for 

student?! parents* administrators, and staff* Iliese shouU be stated in 

terms of the individual who will be exhilnting the behavior, the behavior 

itseU; and the olgective of the bdiavior. 
e MeoBurtment Devices: Names or descriptions of instnmsents to be used 

in measuring objectives* 
e Criterion LeveU: Statements of wliat level or degree of attainment of the 

ot:(jective indicates success, 
e Data Collection Schedule: A timetable for administering the instruments 

and coasting &b report 
e Data Analytie Procedures: How data is to be analyzed, such as adding 

totals, figuring percentageSi counting means. Sophisticated statistical 

procedures are not likely to be necessary. 

Fbnns 3 and 4 illustrate two separate ^fpes of otyectives for a gifted 
program* 
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TIPS FOR CONDUCTING A SMOOTH EVALUATION 

Hie process of conducting |»rogram evaluation can be both onerous and 
threatening if careful planning has not occurred. £arly consideration of 
several important fectors can reduce the burden of evaluation for everyone. 

Timing of Data CoUectton 

1^ to select a time acbedule which spaces activities throughout the pro* 
gram year. Two critical tin^ to avoid are the beginning and ending weeks 
of school. Testing and other inventories can often be conducted duiing 
"off* time periods in regard to the program. A quick check with staff 
before the schedule is set can save time and eliminate had feelings. 

Standardization of Procedures 

In Older to obtain reliable data» instruments must be administered under 
similar conditions. Written instructions to teachers* even for attitudinal 
instrumental can be helpful in keeping procedures consistent At least one 
staff development session at the beginning of the year should be devoted 
to a discussion of evaluation procedures. 

Organization of Dftta in a Simplistic Manner 

Bemember that people who know little about gifted education will be pe- 
rusing the data. Prepare the material as Ipgicatly and consistently as pos- 
sible, Include a table of contents and paragraph introductions that share 
the nature of the data and any valid interpretations that can be made, 

Consisten<^ in Format and Data Reporting 

Charts or supporting graphs give the reader a quick overview of an eval* 
uation report Avoid long or complicated summary tables. Condense data 
so tliat the layman can interpret it easily. 

Final Evaluation Report 

Send the report to all evaluation participants as well as key decision mak* 
ers within the school district Ask for a siot ^ t the school board calendar 
to share salient points. A good, interpretive sunmmry of the data collected 
is invaluable and should precede the body of the report. 

USE OF rm EVALUATION DATA FOR FUTURE PLANNING 

Perhaps the most important use of evaluation data is for the purpose of 
future planning and decision making. The data gleaned should provide 
answers to the following critical questions: 



1* Ai« the right students beliig selected the program in the ^ 
bers? 

2. What aspects ofthecunicalum need revision? 

3* A]« activiUesoftheprogi^ ^ropriate to the needs oftheet^^ 
4. b the staff capable i^canyiBg out the goals and oI^)edive3<^tte 
gram? 

6. b the staff development component successful? How should it be struc- 
tured nett year? 

6. Should the program continue in its present form with modificatiooSf or 
should a new kind of program' be instituted? 

Decisions in each of these areas need to be made annually. Only sound 
evaluation data can fadtitate intelligent decision making so that programs 
can be modified or expanded in ways that truly meet the needs of gifted 
students. 



FORM! 
Student Queationtiaite 





Yes 


No 


t I asked to be in this class. 






2. 1 was dioeen by the teachers) to be in this class. 






3> I find the work in this class a little too ea^> 






4. The work in this chw moves too slowly. 






6* In this class we can f^xpress ideas openly. 






6> I am better in this subject than in other subjects. 






7. 1 am given more responsibility for my own learning 
in this doss than in my regular classes* 






8. In this class we can learn as much about the subject 
as we want to learn. 






9. In this class I can work at my own speed. 






10. In this class I understand why I did well or poorly. 







FORM 2 
Parent Attitude Survey 



We Bxe anxiims to determine the attitudes of parente toward our programB> 
Therefore, we have prepared the following set of questions. We hope you 
will take a f^w minutes to fill out this form and return it to the indicated 
address, fifteen questtons are listed In the spaces provided at the right, 
are asked to indicate the following: 



Stnmgly Agree SA 

Agree A 

Not Applicable NA 

Disagree D 

Stnmgly Disagree SD 



Indicate only one check (^) fbr each question. Please respond to each item. 
S^ce is provided for you to comment on each question, if you care to do so. 
Also, two additional questions are asked iniiich require a written response. 
We would appreciate it if you would take the time to respond to these 
questions as well. You may use the back of the sheets if you need additional 
space. 
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SA 


A 


NA 


D 


SD 


1> This program meete the 
needs of my child. 
Comments: 












2, I feel that I understand 
what ts taking place in 
the program. 
Commentet 












3> This program has had a 
positive influence on my 
child's attitude toward 
school. 
Comments: 
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FORK 2 (continued) 



SA 



NA 



SD 



4. This program has in- 
creaaed my child's 8elf 
confideace. 
Commentai 



5. *nus program has en- 
larged my child's 
firiendsbips. 
Comn^nts: 



6. I do not feel that my 
child is missing the 
"basicaT aa a result of 
this program, 
Cooments: 



I tbink this program 
idiould be conUnued. 
C^mimentai 



8. I think it is important to 
have my child work with 
children of similar aca- 
demic alnlity. 
Comments: 



9, I am not concerned about 
my child being away 
from the regular class- 
room* 

Comments: 



10. I am pleased that this 
program lets students of 
similar academic inter- 
ests and abiliUes work 
together. 
Comments: 




Ids 
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FORM 2 (continued) 





SA 


A 


NA 


D 


SD 


11. I am pleaaed that this 
program uaes my diild's 
cunent intereBte to de- 
velop indepth academic 
activities. 
Comments; 












12. 1 am pieaaed that my 
child is ^ble to develop 
new jntefeats in this 
program* 
Comments: 












1 ^ T am n1 AHUM ^hat 

io- i am pi9a9t?u uiai my 
child is e]q)oeed to areas 
of the curriculum in 
which he/she hasn't 
worked before. 
Comments: 












14. 1 am pleas^ that this 
program tries to develop 
greater enthusiasm in 
my diild for academic 
pursuits. 
Comments; 












16. I am pleased that my 
child is able to bypass 
(avoid) repetitious and 
—inappropriate— require- — 












ments. 
Comments: 











A. What has been the most beneHcial thing that has happened to your 
diild as a result of participating in this program? 



6. What suggestions would you have toi Improving the program? 
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FORMS 

Sample Evaluation Design for Student Growth 



Oiffective 
Measureitjent 


Seventh grade gifted students Drill demonstrate 
masteiy of algebra and advaBoed algebra as mea8> 
ured hy the Cooperative Algebra Tests. 


Criterion 


By the end of the school year, 90% of the students 


Level 


vail have scored at least C5 out of 40 points on the 




Algebra I test^ and at least 30 out of 40 points on 




the Aigebra Q test. 


Data 

Collection 
Schedule 


Pretest on Form A of Algebra I-S^tember 3, 1981 
Posttest on Form B of Algebra I-December 17, 1961 
Pretest on Form A of Algebra O-Januaiy 3, 1982 
Fittest on Form B of Algebra II- May 29, 1962 
Data compiled for year by June 6, 1982 
Report submitted by June 15, 1982 



Data In order to analyze this data, I will compute the 
Analysis percentage of students scoring at least 35 points on 
Procedures the Algebra I test Then I will determine how many 
also scored at least 30 points on the posttest. If this 
percentage equals WX> or greater, I will have met 
my criterion fi>r sucoess. 
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Sttnple EvnlnatioD Defigu for Parent Attitudes 



Okjtctive Farents of stud^ts partkdpQting in the gifted pro- 
Mea$UT€ment gram wM demonstrate positive attitudes toward the 
quality of the gifted pn^gram as measured by a pa]> 
ent attitude questioimaire, 



Criterion Eij^ty percent of the parents wili indicate a positive 
Level attitude as defined by a total score of *M or greater 
on the instrument (A minimum return rate of 30% 
will be dbemed acceptable.) 



Data Questionnaire will be developed and reproduced by 
CoUection October 30, Questionnaire will be mailed to 
Schedule all parents on April 2, 1982. Questionnaire will be 
returned by ^ril 20, 1982, If returns are low, a 
second mailing will occur April 19S2. This ques* 
tionnaire will be returned May 10» 19?2, Data com- 
piled by May 20, 19S3, Report subiJiitted to school 
board by June 4, 1982, 



Data First, I must document a return rate of 30% on the 
Anafy3i$ questionnaires* Ihen^ in order to analyze them* I 
Procedures shall tally a positivs or negative score for each ques* 
tionnaire returned and then figure the percentage 
of questiomiaiies having positive scores. If 80% of 
these scores are positive, I will have met n^ crite* 
rion for success. 
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Budgeting for a Gifted and 
Talented Program 



WILUAMG. 



VASSAR 



Two basic perspectives provide a feamework for discus^n of the budget for 
a gifted and talented proRram. FirBt, the budget should be viewed o& an 
«qual partner with the instructioDal components of the progranL Second, 
budget oonaideratioDS shmild be examined in light of the implications for 
the total budget involving all dtildren and youth in the school district 

School boards, with administrative assistance, set prioritied over periods 
of time for the educational expenditures to be made by the public for edu- 
cational purposes. A poorly constructed singular budget item could welt 
mean the ddbat of a total budget for all children and youth. In developing 
a program for the gifted and tal^tedt caution and care should be tak^ to 
make the budget component an interd^[>endent part not only of programs 
fbr the gifted and talented but also of the overall budget presented to the 
school board, 

THEORETICAL CONSIDBRATEONS 

Irreepective of the name^ a budget is an instrument for putting purposes, 
policies, and programs into effect. Hie budget for a gifted and talented 
program represente the fiscal inic^nnpetation of the education pn^ram de- 
vel(^>ed within the school district to meet the needs of these children and 
youUi. General^ speaking, a budget defines a gifted and talented program 
for a given period of time to achieve established putpoees. It indudes an 
estimate of expenditures and proposed sources of local* federal* state, and/ 
or private finandal support The budget is also an outward manifestetion 
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of personnel policy, mce a ms^or portion of expenditures is devoted to 
insttuctionfil and anctllaiy personnel. 

Too many times, school districts have failed to receive local, state^ or 
federal ftmding because of the failure of the budget to reflect the educa- 
tional policies of the district and, more epeciflcaUy, the instructional plan 
to implement a program for the gifted and talented. Hioughtful consider- 
ation of the concept of budget as a schematic plan tor crystallizing orga- 
nizational policies, plans, and resources reveals its potential for appraising, 
initiating, acUusting, planning, integrating, and cpntrolling policies and the 
educational program. Hierefore^ the budget should become an integral part 
of the overall plan to serve the gifted and talented in a given school district 
It cannot be treated merely as an ^'add-^n^' to be developed after the in- 
structional components have been identiSed. 

From another perspective, in numerous instances the local, state, and 
federal sectors appropriate a set amount of funds. Hie total appropriated 
at any level directly indicates the limitations for educational programing 
to meet the needs of the gifted and talented. Although the program plan- 
ning team may be more idealistic than practical, it should build ib a con- 
tingency plan for reducing the cost of the program without seriously im- 
pairing its instructional a^cts. 

The costs of programs for the gifted and talented do exceed the regular 
per pupil cost in the school district This observation is based on the as- 
sumpticMi that such educational programs and ancillary services require 
excess cost expenditures beyond the regular per pupil cost Provision of 
specially trained instructional personnel, additional student evaluations, 
added transportation, and special facilities, materials, and equipment all 
indicate increased expenditures to the local budget 

Th^ reasonable and wise expenditure and management of Oscal resources 
in order to assure quality control of instructional programs for the gifted 
and talented is a crucial concept. It is &r too easy to expend our energies 
in the instructional sense and lose sight of the fiscal sense The procure* 
ment, plannir^, integration, and evaluation of each fiscal account should 
mirror the educational objectives of the instructional program. 

There are three phases in preparing a budget for the administrative road 
it must travel in order to be approved for purposes of implementation. These 
include (1) determination of the special education program for the gifted 
and talented to be carried out over a certain period of time; (2) estimate of 
expenditures, necessary to realize program goals and objectives; and (3) 
estimate of funds anticipated from public and private sources. It is difficult 
to defend a budget request professionally without justification based on 
sound educational goals and dbjectives. The budget must therefore be con- 
ceived as an interdependait component of the program for the gifted and 
talented and of the overall educational programs for all children and youth 
in the school district. 
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EvBiything we hope to achieve in the educational program for the gifted 
and talented has a price t^g attadied to it This necessitatee obtainii^ 
needed financial reeourcest as wdl as implanentingcar^ management 
and control procedures foUowiug the procurement of fimds from local* state^ 
or federal sources. Obviously* without immurement of fiscal lesouroes fiom 
<Hie or a number of public or private agendeg, there is tittle chance of 
developing a qualify program. Tbe following diacuBsion addresses the var- 
ioos fundbg sources for gifted and talented p^rograming. 

STATE FUNDING 

A number of sdiool district policies suggest that the.gifted and talented 
can be served within the regular classroooL This position usually adopts 
the premise that the district curriculum is adequate to meet the needs of 
all children and youth. Various states have found, however* that this is a 
very difiicult way to meet the needs of the gifted and talented^ and have 
moved toward a bud^taty model that provides excess Amding optifms to 
assist local districts in supporting the extra costs of implementing a pro- 
gram. In recent years, an increasing number of states have passed legis- 
lation allowing extra cost funding to local districts. Prominent among them 
are Califbmia, Connecticut, Florida, Geoi^cia, North Carolina^ and Penn- 
syWania* 

Obviously, there is a direct correlation between state fimding and the 
growth of local programs in these states. Most are Ainded under a special 
education model that places gifted and talented education within the total 
frameworic of exceptionality. The basic prenuse b^ttd such legislative 
thrusts indicates a trend on the part of legators in these states to address 
the educational and fiscal needs of the gifted and talented in the same 
manner as they do handicapped children and youth. Recent surveys by The 
Council finr Exceptional Children (1978) and individual states such as Con- 
necticut, Florida, and North Carolina indicate budgetary amounts at state 
levels increasing under this state legislative approach. 

Reasonable fimding to implement legislation to meet the needs of the 
gifted and talented is a key focton regardless of the legislative models 
implemented in any state. Frerident Johnson^s 1968 White House Task 
Force on the Gifted and Talented and the Marland Beport to the US Con* 
gress in 1973 both indicated that c state statute with prqper funding was 
a basic component needed by any state desiring to move toward a heavy 
increase in programing fi>r the gifted and talented at the sdiod district 
level. 

FEDERAL FUNDING 

Much hsF been written in recent years r^arding increased activity by the 
federal sector in the education of the gifted and talented A greater aware- 
id 




oeeB tbroughout the countiy of the needs of the gifted and talented is evi- 
dent Aniroprjations, h0never> have been relatively low. Vbey have been 
limited to ecfcivitieB designed to iacroase awareness of needs, identify and 
assist in the bu^getk^ of exemplary programs, train leadership personnel, 
and profvide seed money to assiist states in developing long range plans for 
the gifted and talented. 

Federal Amdi^qg is still in a st^ge of infancy. For esample, Public Law 
d6*€61t lltie IX» Secticm 904 preeentfy being implemented 1^ 
of Educati(m bBd an apprquriation of eSiS miUion dollars for fiscal year 
I960. Of these fUnds» 7S% are to be distributed to the 50 states at^ 
tenitories.!^ proposed rideagovertiingsuckfederalfui^^ 
difficult for any state to make a reasonable impact tm meting the needs 
of ite gifted and talented youth. Becommended Amding for fiscal 
is indicated as remaining at the asme level . 

Beyond the specific finding for the gifted and talented under Title IX, 
a iMunber of other federal fimding sources can be tapped. A paramount 
source is Title IV-G of Public Law 95-561* Each state receives a specified 
allotment of fimds fiom the federal sector to identify and fund selected 
educational programs of an ez^plaiy and innovative nature. Federal 
guidelines under this specific souxte give priority to the gifted and tslented 
for fiinding pufposes> and a number of state? make it a hi^er priority 
when fUnds rea^ the state level. 

At this time, the trend in fiscal finding at the federal level seems to 
indicate a seeding action to asfflst states and school districts in initiating 
steps to bring about long range programtAg through state <md local fbnd& 
Altbou^ there has been continuouB activity lyr advocacy groups to increase 
federal Amding for* the gifted and talented, the basic model to serve such 
diildren and youth has not been designed and marketed for the Congress 
to fund throughout the country. Until a marketable model has been devel- 
oped and funded, the federal sector will contoue pleying the role of '*seed- 
ing the soil,** with intensive finding being fertUized hy state and local 
ftmdfl* 

PRIVATE FOUNjOATEONS 

Sporadic efiforts to enlist the interest of large and small private foundations 
in the educatbn of the gifted and talented have been att^pted. Over the 
past 20 yearsj however, little or no interest has been indicated by ^he m^jor 
foundations in this special area of education. Some small foundations have 
been f^n to limited funditig fi^ special targ^ groups among tte 
talented. However, most private foundations are limited in where and 
whom th^ can serve by their Ix^uds and bylaws* 

A number of local programs throughout the country have received fUndiB 
Scorn local or regional private foundations to assist them in programing for 
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the gifted and talea&ted. Hai^ of ^ grants made hy sudi ftundations are 

of limited dutatic^ and for a fipedfic purpoae even thou^ they are fuUy 

fimded* Hai^ foundations also have a matching &ndiB requiraiient For 

example* a inromin^ pnigram in a Noirtbeastem stat^ 

incentive grants but bad to match it with a lilce amount of funds &om other 

souroee. 

Private foundations are certainljr a potential source of Ending for the 
education of the gifted and talented. However, one should know the location 
<iS such foundations, and tiwir limitstions in terms of time; &ndii^> and 
human resources for long range plaimii^ for the gifted and talented. The 
prevision of seed money to initiate programs indicates the trend that sudi 
limited funding has followed up to now. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Although business and industty does, to a reasonable d^ree, contnbute 
human resources to assist the gifted and talented, veiy little budge^iary 
as^stance has been allocated to meet the needs of this group thinoughout 
the country. This sector nu^ w^ be greatest untapped fiscal resource. 
Apparently the public area of education has not yet discovered a creative 
ytay of approaching and marbeting a plan for receiving considerable &nd* 
ing from this source. 

Hi|^er education and other public and private institutionB in our society 
have found a number of ways of wooing fundiB from business and industry 
to meet the needs of cbildien, :^th> and adults. Liurtitutions of higher 
learning often place business and industty leaders on their Boards of Tnistr 
ees. Within a short period of time, needed &cilities and equipment find 
their way to specific campuses. 

Obviously* there must be many gifted and tainted industrialists and 
business people who could be approached onbeholf of anew generation of 
talent Cert^mly it is time f !iat the movement on behalf of gifted and tal- 
ented children and youth iiegin to brainstorm the possibilities and potential 
for fimding from the **captains of commerce^ thinoui^out the countiy. 

LOCAL BUDGETARY NEEDS 

What resources does the local school district need to design, develop, and 
implement an effective program for the gifted and talented fVem a budget- 
aiy viewpoint? Costs will differ from district to district dependii^ upon 
sudi foctors as the ^ity to pay* local resources* and the size of tlie school 
district Vfhen a state develops legislation to &nd gifted and talented pro* 
grams at the local level, it takes into account (1) what the program will 
receive above and beyond the average per pi^il cost of education for every 
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child, and (2) what budgetary components will determine the »oes8 cost 
for the special program. 

Fallowing is a omsid^tion of the various budget components that di- 
rectly affect the design, develofnnent* and implementation of a sound pro* 
gram f6r the gifted and talented, taking into account the degree of avail- 
ability of state fundiB for imptem^tation at the local level. 

Instructional Personnel 

lliiB area of the budget may represent the largest expenditure of fynds 
for a school district Estimates in selected states indicate that fiom 80% to 
of excess cost ftmds would be related to such p^isonneL Although 
instructional staff are carefUUy selected and gpedally trainedi the ''extra 
compensation foctor^ should be considered inappropriate. Because this 
type of staffing will, in itself, r^resent mess cost, it is politically unwise 
to request added compensation above and beyond the nonnal salary struc* 
ture. Such budgetary behavior tends to widen the gap of communication 
and cooperation with regular clasarooan teachers. 

Excess cost expenditure for an instructional teadier for the gifted and 
talented can be reasonab^ defied before the public and the Board of 
Education when the instructional person can be shown to offer programs, 
activities, and services clearly beyond those being provided in the regular 
classroom. A proposed instructional staff position may be more difitcult to 
defend under the Special class concept," which is usually looked upon by 
Boards of Education as a design that could be developed by rearrartging 
already e^dstinj^ staff within a school. It certainly deserves consideration 
from a budgetaiy point of view. 

Ancillary Persoimel 

These staff are employed by the district to perform pupil personnel ao 
tivities. Iliey may include counselors, scbool pefychologists, social workers, 
and instructional aides. Such staffing is an integral part of the team ap- 
proach to meeting aU the needs of the gifted and talented. Macy programs 
have fallen by the wayside because the total program was predicated on 
the instructional staff. Hie counseling, peydiological, and social needs of 
the diild are as important as the "front line" instructional needs. 

Although andllary personnel are maintained for all children and :vouth 
in the school district, the program for the giHed and talented (or any other 
special program) will bring added demands for time in the areas of testing, 
counseling^ and classroom assistance. Budgetary considerations diould be 
taken into account to assare appropriate identification and placement, fol* 
low up diagnostic services, and annua' reviews. Experience has shown that 
a mi^ more effective program result from the contributions of instruc* 
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ti(mal and anciUaiy personnel working with the regular dassroom teadiers 
who send their gifted and talented students to resource centers and other 
inatructiooat settings. 



Materials 

Most educatiimal materials existing on the commercial market today are 
sppropriate for i'3e with all studenta This impression is substantiated hy 
^en a <)uick \ isit to any instructional methods display or fair. Since a 
special program's most important component is the provi^n of a di£fer- 
entiated and/'or qualitatively differentiated curriculum with similar in- 
structional strat^ee, materials expenditures for the gifted and talented 
should be extremely prudent Materials appropriately used for alt students 
are not the type of excess cost expenditures Boards of Education relish 
observing in a special budget for the gifted and talented. 

Equipment 

Budget i^cpenditures in the area of equipment for gifted and talented 
programs should be minimal. Gtiidelines for the purchasing of eqtiipment 
should be deveteped in order to separate the needs of the general educa^ 
tional program fitmi thoee of the q>ectal programs. Basic facility eqtiipment 
such as tables, deaks^ and cbairs, as well as instnictional equipment di- 
rectly related to the differentiated educational program, are considered 
reasonable budget requests The budget expenditure may be factored at a 
higher 1^1 for regional or cooperative programs for specific aptitude areas 
such as mathematics, science^ or the arts. 



Tuition 

When the needs <^ gifted and talented children and youth cannot be met 
by the school district itseU; other alternatives may need to be explored, 
taking into considatition the resources available outside the district These 
resources may include (1) tuition to regional programs addressing specific 
aptitudes (Governor^ School, Science Center, Arts Center, Marine Stud- 
ies); (2) tuition to larger school districts that may be able to provide a 
program to gifted and talented youth from a smaller nei|^iboring district; 
(3) tuition to colleges and universities to provide advanced educational 
programs for intellectually and artistically talented youth. 

Hie cost effectiveness of the ttiiUon approach should be closely monitored. 
Although ttiition covers the educational costs of sending the gifted and 
talented to an alternative pn^gram, the district must consider added trans^ 
portation costs as well. 



This bu4geUiy line item reflects the desgn used in the educational pro* 
gram to faring the gifted and talented together for instructional puipoees. 
If an itinerant teacher approach is used^ this cost could represent the twiy 
professional tr&nqiortation cost In other inetrucUonal models, the gifted 
at»l talented may need to be transported to a duster school obtain days of 
the week. 

School districts usually conuder field trips per ae a ""rei flag item" when 
they are listed solely for the gifted and talented. If it is necessary to trai^ 
port Btudents to special places for instructional purposes, the differentiated 
educational olyective should reflect this need as it is related to the budget 
School districts normally consider paying for only that transportation re^ 
quired beyond the normal tianq>ortatl(m provided by the district lYavel 
by profes^onal staff to workshops, conferences, or model programs should 
be included in this faudget category. 

Rental o^FaciUties 

S^moe for providing the educational program for the gifted and talented 
may be limited or completely lacking. Renting outside facilities for sudi 
purposes is an alternative consideration. Decreasing school emroUments 
and s^ool closings, howeven have made this line item practically extinct 
in certain parts of the country. 



Special Consultative Services 

The school district m^y need to contract Dvith others who are not em- 
ployees of the district to provide spedal services for the gifted and tainted. 
Such services may include (1) inservice programs to be conducted by college 
and university personnel; (2) outside evaluators to assist in the evaluation 
of the educational goals and objectives of the special program; (3) personal 
service contracts with artists or musicians who can provide special services 
not available from the regular school staff; (4) professionals to advise and 
assist in designing and developing a gifted and talented program for the 
school district 

COMPREHENSIVE BUDGETARY CRITERU 

Overall budgetary plans must be a reflection as well as an interdependent 
part of the total plan to meet the needs of the gifted and talented in a given 
school district. The following criteria ^ould be appiied as the budget is 
developed to assure that excellence is being attained. 



An effective budget fihould; 

1. Pteeent a complete and all inclusive picture of the financial plan for the 
special program. 

2. Consider the needflofallofthe key components ofthe educational pro- 
grams for the gifted and talented in relationship to eadi other and to 
the dcbool district as a wholes articulation beiiog a key factor, 

3. Place lesponsibitity for planning^ preparing^ and defending the budget 
with an administration directly reqMmsible to the Board of Education. 

4. Serve as an instrument of fiscal control to assure the school district and 
the community that expenditures are kept in line as projected in the 
total plan. 

6. Demonstrate ilexibiUty to assure the community tk^t the needs of the 
gifted and tainted axe being met when emergencies necessitate changes 
from the original plan of operation, 

6. Include adequate opportunities for informing the community of propos* 
als contained in the plan for canyiiog out the educational camponenta. 

Hie budget component is essentially the fiscal translation of the educa- 
tional components of the program for the gifled and talented. How it is 
interpreted to Boards of Education and the lay public may well determine 
bow efi'ectively the needs of the gifted and tainted in at^ school district 
are met 
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CHAPTER 13 



Staffing in Relation to the Typ^ of 
Personnel Needed 
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StafiEng involves obtaixiitiig the beet qualified profesCiOttal ani paiaprofee- 
^onal pereoimel to provide gifted and talented childie!i and youth irrith 
quality iniitnictional and andUaxy services to nurture their unusual abil- 
ities. Stafiing programs fin^ the gifted and talented is an intricate ^ 
plex process due to the complicated mix of children and youth who are 
identified under a broadening concqit of giAedness. The many types of 
giAedness uncovered in the past decade, coupled with the need for differ- 
entiation of instruction and development of materials, all contiibutft to the 
compl^ty of the stafiing patterns emerging in the IQSffs. 

FACTORS AFFEcnMG STAFFING DECISIONS 

Providicg appropriate numbers and kinds of professicni^i and paiaprofes* 
siotal staff to design* develop, and implement a total program^of instructton 
and services for the gifted and talented is both significant and difficult. It 
is significant because the effectiveness of instruction and pen ice5 rendered 
is directly influenced by the quality of administrative decisions made con- 
cemiiig staff size and competencies. It is difficult because of the variety of 
factors that enter into staffing decisions* 

Staffing decisions are affected by a number of significant quesJons. For 
example, who are the gifted and talented? Which taxiget groups of gifted 
and talented students will be served by the progmiiiV Why should they 
receive special treatment? What is the relationship oetween staffing fi)r the 
gifted and talented and the total school staff? What types of differentiated 
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tnatructian andandllaiy aerviceemll be offet«d? What t<adung and coun- 
aeliiig strat^Sies fihould be uaed? What standards of competency should be 
established? What administrative and supervisory needs exist? What are 
the pTofoasional development needs of both the special and regular stafi? 

TliiA chapter focuses on three groups of staff; instnictioiial, ancillaiy, and 
admimstrative cr supervisDry^ These groups play the most important part 
in planning for staffing, staff development, and deliveiy of quality services 
and instructicm to the gifted and taloited in the school di^ct Althou^ 
persomiel from the administrative and andllaiy categories n^y not be as 
visible as those w'lo provide direct instructton, a total team effort is man- 
datory if a viable program of services is to be provided. Hie team concept 
also promotes a ftiU exploration of the broad questions previoudy poeed 
and helps to insure that the program itself will be articulated and coordi- 
nated with the total educational program of the school district 

PROGRAM PURPOSES 

Hie goals and oly'ectives of the instructional and andllaiy prt^gram should 
provide tibe focub for determining the nature and size of the staff selected, 
as well as the scq^e of their activities. Certainly the abilities^ skills, knowl- 
edge> and attitudes that the gifted and talented are expected to acquire 
under the umbrella of staffing affects the Bize of the instructional staff. 

The goals and ol^jectivee of the entire pnjgram for the gifted and tale^ 
are the substance from whidi di£ferentiated educational programs are de* 
rived. For example^ if the primary purpose of the program is to provide 
differentiated instructum two d^ a week to the ""inteUectually giftetf 
in grades finir throu^ six in a small subuihan comoiunity, the number of 
instructional and andUaiy staff mi^ be smil and the need for admin- 
istration rsther limited* Selected goals determine the differentiated cuirio 
ulum and instructional teadiing strategies whidi the program provides and 
affect the size of the staff necessary for their implementation. 

SIZB AND SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

llie educational plttn developed to meet the needs of the gifted and talented 
greatly influences the Bize and composition of both the instructional and 
noninstructional staff. This> in turn, conditions the kind and amount of 
educational and ancillary services available to the gifted and talented. The 
nature and extent of the special program to be implemented should be 
designed against a background of existing plans^ available facilities^ com- 
munity compoeition^ social and educational change^ and the fiscal r^ties 
of fiindipg and budgeting. 

An overall needs assessment conducted with these factors in mind will 
provide the administrator with an idea of the direction in whidi the cam- 
id 



munity wiU moTO in terms of ataflSng: For exan^ 

for 0taffiiig imzpoees* if the dietrict ia a rural w 

tion* if the social and educational values of the conununily are conservative^ 

and fadlities are aoverely limited^ the program staff may well consist of 

the regular classroom teacher given the benefit of inservice training on 

how to work with those with the greatest need in the regular class setting. 

ORGANIZATION OF INSIBUCTION 

The manner in the gifted and talented are brought together to re- 
ceive instructional or ancillary services ulso affects the size and compoeition 
of program staff. Any administrative plan to bring the giijed and talented 
together fi>r sudi purposes should be developed in temis of educational 
ol^iectives coi^led with asensttivily to communily feelings relative to sudi 
issuee as tF^i^eportation and the complete separation of exceptional children 
and youth. 

11)reughout the histoiy of the movement for gifted and talented youth in 
An^*ica» a nuiuier of plans have been in^temented to assemble students 
fixr insttittioiiBl purpcsee. These include eeparate dasseSf cross^graded 
giVMips^ p^al aeparati7n> a4$unct programs (after 6cbodl> Saturdays, or 
sumt'^h lienors groups, and independent study. Eadi of these designs 
reflects varying educational, soaal* and communify viewpoints on readiing 
the educational obfectivee of the instructional programs for the gifted and 
talented* 

Sta£SBg patterns and the various administrative designs used to bring 
the gifted and talented together are closely interrelated* If the organiza- 
tional design is to have significant impact upon educational prc^rams, 
staffing considerations cannot be taken &r granted, people, in the last 
c^nalysis, are more important than structure. 

GROUPING SIZE 

The si2e of the group to be served by the program will have a pn^found and 
direct effect on the children and youth being served. Decisions on grouping 
size should therefore be omsidered in terms of the educational o^^ves 
of the program. Regardless of the design, eadi program needs a staff large 
enough to provide students with reasonable instructional and ancillary 
services to maximi2e their potential. The size of the groi^ must take into 
consideration the amount of time students speed togethen for what special 
puipoeot and how many times a week tb^ come together as a group or as 
individuals. 

Since a vaiiefy of confflderations affect the groiqnng size, it may be wise 
U>exsjs^tm types of ^iTOgrasns. 



IVpe A; Spedal CUm» InteBeetoaUy Gift^ 

Hub class is grouped far both genetai educadoD a^d special education with 
one toadier far the entire day* The ideal standaid raxoUinent 10 15 pupils, 
but the most realistic is 18 to 20. The need for a counsetar (10%) and a 
parttime sdiool piycbologist for teetiog (60%) should be considered. 

Type B; SemtSeparation Progranit IntellectuaBy Gifted, Ctw»- 
Cteded (Grade* Four through Six) 

llus class meets the equivalent of one fbll day a week vdth a special 
teadier. Since the teai^r may work with four different groupd during the 
weekt the daily group size is 10^ but the teacher handles 40 different stu* 
dents per week. Students therefore spend 80% ot their time in the regular 
classroonL 

niese examples are but two of the many varlationB of administrative 
designs to bring int^ectually and artistica% talented students together 
for instnidional purposes. Each one must be weighed on an individual 
basis to detennine optimum group size arA teat^er-pupil ratio. Three gen* 
eralizations^ however, can be ofiT^ed. 

1. Researdi studies favor smaller groupingB. 

2* Besearch does not point to any specificnumber of pupils as being opti* 

mum for all q;>ecial education purposes. 
3. Size should be planned in temis of educational objectives. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Characteristics 



The instructional staff is composed of those professional and paraprofee- 
sional personnel who provide direct instructional services to many t^pes of 
gifted and talented diildren and youth. Down through the decades and 
espectaUy during the past fiw years, the literature has been loaded with 
laundry fistaT of desirable traits and characteristics of instructional staff 
who ^vork with the gifted and talented. Gallagher (1975^ p. 31!^ questioned 
th<) usefulness of sudi lists, stating that ^'anyone with an abundance of [the 
deniable) <jiaiacteiistics (generally quotedl ought to be able to achieve a 
portion at the highest eiecutive or profoesiooal level of our society." 

Gold (1965, p. 419) commented, ^'What is needed is not the best teadier 
but the teacher who is best for working with a particular group of children; 
every child des^es sudi a teadier." At this time» when so many different 
target groups of gifted and talented students are being identified^ those 
interested in the education of the gifted and talented may w^ have to 
consider more qpedfic diaracterigtics, petsonaU^ traits, and competencies 
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* directly related to the type of gifted End talented diildien being served in 
a specific educational or alternative setting. 

Gallagher (1975) addressed the total issue of characteristicfi best when 
he stated that we can no longer descnbe the gifteddiild by a general overall 
list of characteristics. Rather, it is essential to distinguish several sul^ups 
of the gifted: the culturally different, the gifted underachtevere, the crea- 
tive, the talented, and the hi^ performance giflai "Rius, we should be 
looking at specific personaii^ traits, diaiacteristics, and competencies aa 
they relate to a specific target group of students. A general approach, by 
contrast, may welt cloud the issue of identi^g the best instructional staff 
for the gifted and talented. 

Hole of the Instructional Aide 

As one continues to study the stafliug of instructional programs for the 
gifted and talented, the role of the instructional aide should be considered. 
What type of pei^on is needed to fill this role? What t^pes of instructional 
assistance can this person provide? What lypes of educational requirements 
are desired? 

Too often, the paraprofessional aide has not been screened and trained 
as thorou^y aa aides or assistant teachers in general education and 
the education of the handicapped. l%3s is an area of concern that ahoultl 
be addressed by the field through research in the coming years. Mote 
and more aides are being employed in programs for the gifted and talented 
with little consideration given to screening, abilities, skills, and need for 
training. 

ANCDLLARy STAFF 

THie instructional staff is only one part of the total staffing pattern that 
affects the educational, social, ard emotional growth of the gifted and tal- 
ented. Ancillary personnel a'' also of vital importance. "Riey include those 
persons who render services which may or may not be directly related to 
the instructional process, and are comprised of pupil personnel specialists 
such as counselors, psychologists, social workers, and curriculum special- 
ists. Representatives of the community and parents should also be taken 
into consideration. 

There is a profound need for a team approach to the complete education 
of the gifted and talented. With an expanding concept of giftedness, the 
inclusion of pupil personnel specialists as part of that team, firom the ini- 
tiation of the program through its implementation, is especially critical, 
l^e direct involvement of central office and building level administration 
also helps te insure a true team approach to meeting the needs of the gifted 
and tainted. 



Altbou^ the literature abotmds with infoimaticm focusing on the im* 
poitvnce of the uutnictional BtaS; both pupil personnel and adminietrative 
staff can contribute significantly to the aueoess of a welt rounded program 
for eai^ and evocy gifted and talented child. Hie inclusion of administrative 
staffinsures a ommtunication line with the central oflBce and the Board of 
Education^ while the pupil peiBonnel staff insures a planned dif^gnoetic 
approadi while screening and identification are taking place. 

STAFFING--A TBAM APPROACH 

A Planning and Placement Team (PPT) is delated the resp<Hisibility 
by the superintendent of schools to screcoi, identify, and plan programs and 
services for the gifted and talented^ This team is charged with carrying out 
the total program for the gifted and talented in the school district, with a 
direct line of responsibility to the central office. Eadi team abould include 
administrators, instructicml staff, pupil personnel specialists, curriculum 
Bpedalists^ and others who can contribute to the welfare of the gifted and 
talented. Parents should be actively inv4>lved in PPT activities as partners 
rather than mere observers. 

Among the fimctiotis of the Planning and Placement Team are the over- 
seeing of requests fbr service and programing, monitoring the referral pro* 
cess itself, the implementation of interim siqiport procedures, and the for^ 
mutation and subsequent evaluation of formal programs for tbe gifted and 
talented With regard to interim suKWrt procedures, students identified as 
gifted and talented are at times assigned to a specialist or pupil personnel 
team for further study. During; this exploratory time, there must be written 
documentaticm of altemativi strategies initiated withi\t the regular edu- 
caticm program to serve these students. Too ma^y times, a void in instruct 
tional programs or services exists before the stud^t is placed in a program 
to meet bis or her individual needs. This void can be eliminated by the use 
of the alternative strategies approadL 

The following outline describes bow the PPT functions within a school 
district and outliiies eadi phase or level of the team's responsibilities. 

Procodural Process for Screeniug and Identification 

L Bequest for Service and Programing 

A. Referral for Review Requested by 

1. Parent 

2. Teadier 
Administrator 

4. Any other individual Imowledgeable about the child 

B. Reason for Referral 

L Very high achievement 





Z Hi{^ creative produviiob 

S. Outstanding dyUity in the aita 

4. Hi{^ test aoores coupled with low achievement 

5. Task commitment 

& Boteutial for achievement 
C. Refetral Ptoceas 

1. Completed form requesting services submitted to PPT 

2. PPT coordinator aasumeerespOQSthility to 
a Maintain tog of leferrale submitted 

b* Determine that parents have been infi)rmed 
a Determine that all cumulative and relevant records have 
been reviewed 

d. Determine that all pertinent information has been gathered 

e. Determine di^osition of referral 

Refenal withdrawn hy mutual consent if a preliminary 
check indicates that need has been met 

ii. Referral assigned to a ^tedalist if concerns sppear lim- 
ited to a specific area 

iii* Referral sdieduled for a Refimal PPT meeting if formal 
screening and idonttfication are indicated 

IL Planning and Placement TesKH-interim Period 

A. Initial FuncticmB 

I* Gather ^ review all available data (records, testa, observa- 
tions) 

2. IdentifyareasofdemonBtratedorpotentialgiftedneflsand talent 

3. Examine current educational program to determine appropriate 
interim instructional strategies and program modification to be 
provided hy regular dacsroom personnel 

4. Select alternative strategies for interim personnel, such as 
changes in instruction, classroom mana^ment techniques, sup- 
ptemental academic or artistic instruction 

5. Implement and evaluate alternative strategies 

B. Evaluation f^mctions 

L Evaluate effect of alternative strategies 

2. Evaluate all data gathered 

Determine whether special setting is needed er wh^er alter- 
native strategies are meeting the instructional, social, and emo- 
tional needs of the student 

m. Planning and Placement Team— Formal Structure 
A. Besponsibilities 

Obtain comprehensive diagnostic study data necesBary to deter- 
mine ei)ecial needs 



2. DetermiBe the student's eligibility for a differentiated program 
atul related aervices 

3. Formulate adequate and appropriats program 

4. RecoiiitnendadnUiu8trativede^gn{]^sour^ 
etc,) 

5. Monitor and review demgn and program 

6. Modify instructional program aa appropriate 

B. Membership 

1. Permanent members 

a. Administrative staff 

b. PupU perwmnel staff 
c Distructional staff 

2. Changing members 

a. Ladividual studente 
b< Parente 

c Regular or special program teachers 

3l exulting members 

du Experienced lay or professional persons warranted when a 
justinable need esists for their instructional or diagnostic 
expertise 

C. Roles of PPT Members 

1. Coordinator 

du Schedule and conduct meetings with appropriate personnel 
b< Assure implementation of PPT reconmi^ations 
c* Coordinata review functions of team 

2. Pupil personnel specialist 

a. Recommend types ofid^tification and evaluation data needed 

b. Administer necessary testing 

c Report all Hndings in written form 

d. Present findings and "ecommendationa to team 

e. Assist in implementation of recommendations 

3- Regular dassroom teacher 

a. Summarize reason for referral and previous alternative strat> 
egies used with the student 

b. Present other relevant data to PPT 

4. Parente 

a. Provide relevant infbrmation about child to PPT 

b. Attend PPT meeting and pariidpata in discussions and de- 
dsionB 

c. Give written consent for special program placement 
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S. Student 

a. Ptovide infonnaUcm to PPT by discussing pemual percept 
tions of bis or her gpecial edu€atioiial needs 

D. IVp^ of PPT Meetings 
1. R^f^rral meeting 

a. Convene when informal alternative strategy has failed to 
meet individual stud^t's needs 

b. Gatber Anther data needed to implement special program 

2. Program meeting 

a. Review all data gathered from team members and other 
sources 

b. Determine feasibility of special program 

c* Recommend differentiated instructiotial program 

d. Set goals and objectives for both iostructional and ancillaiy 



3. Review meeting 

a« Convene at least annually 

b. Determine whether needs have been met 

c. Determine whether program needs modification 

d. Determine whether program should be continued and for 
what spedfic length of time 



CONCLUSION 

Kfeny variables and compleicities operate in relation to the staffing patterns 
a school district designs to meet the needs of the gifted and talented. The 
size of the district may sometimes limit the team approach when a small 
district lacks ancillary staGT* or when a large district finds that the team 
approach becomes a maze of meetings. Administrators charged with pro- 
gram planning must therefore be awaie of available human resources and 
the skills and competencies tliey have or lack» as well as long range goals 
and objectives fbr gifted and tainted students and for aU students in the 
district. 'Hiey must then make prudent decisions on which prcrgram sp* 
proach to adopt and the number and type of instructional and ancillary 
staff that can be assigned to cany out a reasonable diff^ntiated program 
for the gifted and talented. 

Staff planning is indiepensible to the effective and economic operation of 
a program for the gifted and talented* An effective program maintains 
constant surveillance of stafGng plans and policies in relation to an ac- 
ceptable level of services designed to meet the educational objectives of the 
gifted and talented program. 
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Staffing decisions tit the polii^ making level will be made in an environ- 
ment of educational neeob and the political realities of budgets and com- 
munity values. Above ^% tlioee planning for the staffing of a program must 
view staffing aa an interdependent part of both the gifted and talented 
program and the total education program of the district. 
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CUBRICULUM MATEEUAtS 



Creative pmcriptions unlimited (Grades 1-2). Whittier CA: East Whittier 

City Elemeniaiy School Wstiict, 1974. 
Creative prescriptions untimited (Grades 3-4)* Whittier CA; East Whittier 

City Elementary Sshool District^ 1976. 
CreaHve prescriptions unlimited (Grades S-©* Whittier CA: East Whittier 

City Elementaiy School District, 1976. 
Creative prescriptions unlimited (Grades 7-8). Whittier OA: East Whittier 

City Elementaiy School Dtstrtct, 1976. 

Eberle, R, Scatter: Games for imagination development. Btiffalo NY: DOK 
PubliAhers, 1971. 

Evans, J. How to fUl your toyshetues without emptying your pocketbook: 70 
ifiexpensive things to door make. Beaton VA: The Cotmcil for Exc€pti<mal 
Children, 197& 

Independent curriculum enrichment studies: Learning packages for gifted 
Lafayette CA; Lafayette School District, 1976. 

Karnes, B. Creative art leamir^ (curriculum for young children, 3 
to 12 year level). Beston VA: The vouncil for Exceptional Children, 1979. 

Karnes, M. B. Helping young children develop language skills: A book of 
activities (rev- ed.>. Reston VA: The Council fbr Exceptional Children, 
1973. 

KameSr M. B. Learning language at home. (Level 1, for children at 3 to € 
year l&vel; includes four color coded groups of lessons that focus on four 
skill areas.) Reston VA: The Council for l^cceptional Children, 1977. 

Karnes, ftL B. Learning language at home. (Level 2, for children at 6 to 9 
year level; or^^^aimed around four skill areas-manual, auditory^ visuals 
verbal.) Reston VA: The Council for Exceptional Children, 1978. 

Landis, M Class menagerie. (A compilation of activities for secondary 
school students.) Lincoln: Nebraska State Department of Education. 

Martin, B. A. Social sfudtes activities for the gifted student Buffalo: DOK 
Fublisbors, 1977. 

Materials on creative arts for persons with handicapped conditions. Wash- 
ington DC: American Alliance for Healths Physical Education, and Re^ 
reation. Information and Reseanji Utilization Center in Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for the Handicapped. 

Nazzaro^ J. Preparing for the lEP meeUng: A workshop fi>r parents. (A 2 
hour trairing package developed to help parents become productive par* 
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ticipants in the lEP conference.) Reston VA: The Council for Exceptional 
Childrai, 1979. 

Planning guide for gifted pmchool s; A curriculum developed with gifted 
handicapped children. Winston Salem NC: Kaplan Press, 1978. 

Prqfect SEARCH Curriculum Package (Arts and academics &t gifted hand- 
icapped chilcfren*) Available from Educational Center for the Arts, 55 
Audubw Street, New Haven CT 06511 

SAVI, Science Actiuities for the Visually Impaired^ Available from Law 
renoe Hall of Science, University of Califiimia, Berkeley CA 94720 

Stafford^ A. K., & Baxter, J. H- Curriculum for an early childhood gified 
and taknied program. Seneca SC: Hie Council tar Exceptional Children 
(Bountyland SchooD, 1978. 

Teacher idea exchange: A potpourri of helpful hints. (A regular feature of 
the journal Teaching Exertional Childr^^n.) Contact The Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children^ 1920 Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091. 



IDENTIFICATION INSTRUMENTS AND MEASURES 

The Abbreviated Binet for Disadvantaged (ABDA) hy Catherine B. Bruch 
Department of Educational PsyAelogy 
University of Geoiigia 
Athens GA 30602 

Baldwin Identification Matrix by Alexinia Baldwin 
D.O*K. Publishers 
71RadcliireRd. 
Bumio NY 14240 

BCP, Behavioral Characteristics Progression (Curriculum which can form 
the basis for assessing academic and adaptive behaviors of youpg children) 
VORT Corporation 
P.O. Box 11132 
P&lo Alto C A 94306 

Biographical Invmtory-Form U (1976) 
Institute for Behavioral Researcl in Creativity 
1570 South 1100 East 
Salt Lake City UT 84105 



BLAT, Blind Learning Aptitude Test 
T.E.NcwlaBd 
702 S. Race St 
U^benalL 61801 

CoUfbnua Achievement Tests 
Del Honte Researdi Park 
Monterey CA 93940 

Califomia Environmental Based Screen hy CHfford Stallings 

Western Sodal Research Institute 

SanI>i«goCA 

Contact: ClifiEbrd Stallings 

CoUfomia Test of Mental Maturity (CTMMi 1963 B^visicn) 

Califinmia Test Bureau 

Division of McGiaw^Hill Book Company 

Del Monte Redearch Park 

Monterey CA 93t>«i) 

CIP— Comprehensive Identification Process 

(screening test for 2^ to 5}& year old handicapped children) 

Scholastic Testing Service 

Bensenville IL 

Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test (GHDT) 
Harcourt} Brace & Jovanovich 
757 3rd Ave*, l^t Department 
New Yorit NY 10017 

Hiekey-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude (conveibal) 
Marshall S. Hisk^ 
6640 South Baldwin 
lincohi NB 68507 

How Can Tests Be Unfair? (a workshop on nondiscriminatory testing) 

by Jean Nazzaro, 1976 
The Council for Exceptional Childt^n 
1920 Association Drive 
Boston VA 22091 

IBA8-4nstrztctional Based Appraisal System 
(includes bank of sequenced objectives which can form basis 
for criterion referenced tests) 
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EdmaikABaoctateB 
I324INorairupWay 
BellevueWA 98006 

iPAT Culture ^Viir Intelligence Tests (Scales I, n, and IH) 

by R, B. and A. K. S. Cotteh 1963 
Institute fbr Personality and Ability Testing 
1602 Coronado Dr. 
Champaign IL 61820 

Learning AbUity Profile (LAP) 
Eqa-a*£x (ketp. 

First National Bank Building East 
6301 Central NE, Suite 1520 
Albuquerque ^^M 87108 

Learning AccompU 'hment Profile (LAP) (osaesseo young children's 

adaptive and academic readiness skills) 
Kaplen Pre» 
600 Jonestown Btt 
Winston Salem NO 27103 

Z^iter International Performance Scale 
C. R Stoelting Company 
1350 South KoBtner Ave. 
Chicago IL 60623 

Letter International Performance Scale 
Special Education Materials, Ina 
484 South Broadway 
Yonkers NY 10705 



The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests* MultvLevel Edition 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
110 Tremont St 
Boston MA 02107 



Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Harcourt, Brace^ & Jovanovich 
767 3ni Ave,, Test Department 
New York NY 10017 



Minnesota Child Development Inventory (MCDV 
Behavior Science Systems, Inc- 
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Minneapolis MN S5440 

Oti^Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Haixiourt, Brace, & Jovanovidi 
767 3ni Ave., Test Department 
New York NY 10017 

Peahody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
American Guidance Service, Inc. 
Ptiblishers Building 
Circle RneeMN 66014 

Project Improve by Jo^idi Benzulli Gn Report of the Ta$k Force 

onldentifieationt 1978) 
Connecticut State Department of £ducati(m 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services 
Hartford 

The Identification of the Oifted and Talented hy Kuth Martinson 
(rating scales and procedures to detect gifted culturally diverse children) 
Hie Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
RestonVA 22091 

Ravenr, Progressive Matrices (nonverbal test of abstract reasoning 

using designs as test itoms) 
The Psychological Corporation 
394 East 45th St 
New York NY 10017 

Sample Instruments for the Evaluation of Programs 

for the Gifted and Taknted (1979) 
TAG Evaluaticn Committee 
Bureau of Education Beseardi 
StorrsCT 

Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) 
Slosson Educational Publications 
Dublin NH 03444 

Standard Achievement Tests 
Harcourt^ Brace^ & Jovanovich 
767 3rd Ave., Test Department 
New York NY 10017 
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Sianfi>rd*Binet Intelligence Scale (3rd Reviflion) 
HoughtatL*Mifflin Company 
110 Tremont St. 
Boston MA 02107 

Structure of Intellect (SOD Te$t of Learning Abilities by Maty Meeker 

SOI Institute 

214 MainSL 

ElS^gundoCA90424 

Contact: Mary Meeker 

System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) 
Jane Mercer 
Department cf Sociology 
University of California at Riva^tde 
Riverside CA 92502 

Torrance Tests of Creative Tkinking 
Scholastic Testing Service* Inc. 
480 Meyer Rd. 
BensenvillelL 60108 

Wechsler IntelUgence Scale fbr Ckildren-Revised (WlSC*RJ 
Psychological Corporation 
3H East 45ih St. 
New York NY 10017 



ORGANIZATIONS 

American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th St 
New York NY 10011 



American Printing House for the Blind 
1339 Frankfort Ave. 
Louisville KY 40206 

Amencan Speech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Rd. 
Bethcsda MD 20014 



AssodatiOD for GluldreQ with Learning Disabilities 

2200BrowQgviUeBd. 

Pittsburgh PA 15210 

Ihe Aaaociation for the Gitled (TAG) 
l920Asaociation Dr. 
Reston VA 22091 

The Council for Eicceptioiial Children 
1920 Association Dr. 
RestODVA 22091 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West 0|^en Ave. 
Chicago IL 60612 



PARENT/ADVOCATB GROUPS 
Alabama 

Alabama Association for Gifted and Talented 
c/o Dr. Hiawatha B. Fountain 
Birmiagham Public Schools 
P.O. Drawer 100O7 
Bitming^iam AL 35202 

Arizona 

AriiOtia Association for the Gified and Talented 
1745 W. Laurie Laae 
Phoenix AZC6021 



California 

California State Federation 
Council for Exceptional Children 
P.O. Boat 2316 
Pleasant HiU CA 94623 

Gifted Children^e Association of San Fernando Valley 
17916 Ventura Blvd.* #230 
Encino C A 91316 



Gifted Children's Resauite Center 
3923 Benyman Ave. 
l06 Angeles CA 90066 

The I^^ceom of the Monterey Feninsula 
24945 VallcorWiV 
OarmeiCA 93821 

MGM Frogram-Mentally Gifted Minora 
Pasadena Unified School District 
351 S.Hudson Ave. 
Pasadena CA 91109 

San Franctaco Asaociation for Gifted Children 
P.O. Box 18233, Station M 
San Kran^sco CA 94118 



ConnecticQt 

Teadiing the Talented 
University of Connecticut 
Department of Educati(niat Psydidogy 



Gifted and Taknted Area Education Agency Communications Network 



Iowa 



Area Education Agency 4 
102 S. Mam Ave. 
Sioux Center lA 51260 



Area Education Agency 13 
Halverson Center for Education 
Box llQQf Boutel 
CouncU Blu& lA 51501 



Area Edu-^ation Agency 6 
9 Westwi;od Dr. 
Maishal^town lA 50168 



Area Education Agency 15 



Box498,Bldg. 40 
Industrial Airport 
Ottumwa lA 52501 



Area Education Agency 7 
3712 Cedar Heighte Dr. 
Box 763 

Cedar Falls lA 60613 



Area Education Agency 16 

305 Avenue F 

Fort Madison lA 52627 



Area Education Agency 12 
1520 Momingside Ave. 
Sioux City lA 51106 
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Arrowhead Area Education Ageni^ 
P,0. Box 1399 
Fort Dodge lA 50501 

Grant Wood Area Education Ageni^ 

4401 Sixth Si M, S,W. 

RO. Box 1406 

Cedar Rapids lA 52406 

Green Valley Area Education Agency 
Green Valley 
CrestonIA 50801 

Heartland Area Education Ageni^ 
1932 Third St. 
Ankeny lA 50021 



K^Btone Area Education Ageni^ 
Conlin Building 
1473 Central Ave. 
Dubuque lA 52001 

Lakeland Area Education Ageni^ 
QylinderlA 50528 

Mississippi Bend Area Education 

Ageni^ 
2604 West Locust 
Davenport lA 52804 

Northern Trails Area Education 

Ageni^ 
RO. Box M 
Clear Lake lA 50428 



Allegheny County Association {6r Gifted and Talented Education 
FrostbuigMD 

Maryland Coalition for Gifted and Talented Education 
do Ms. Linda Bamett 
5029 Nantucket M 
Coll^ Paik MD 20740 



AfichigaB 

Macomb County Association for the Academically Talented 
Ra Box 266 

Sterling Heighta MI 48078 

Michigan Association for the Academically Talented, Inc. 
29976 Hennepin 
Garden City MI 

Oakland Associatian for the Gifted and Talented 

RO.B<»cl011 

Biimingham MI 48012 
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New Jersey 

Gifted Child Society* liic. 
59 Glen Gray Bd. 
Oakland N J 07436 



New Mexico 

Albuquerque Association for Gifted and Talented Students (AAGTS) 
Albuquerque NM 

TAG (Division of the New Mexico Council for Exceptional Children) 
University of New Mexico 



New York 

Advoca(y for Gifted and Talented Education in New York State (AGATE) 
State University of New York-Albany 
1400 Washington Ave. 
Albany NY 12222 

Creative Education Foundation 
1300 ElmwoodAve. 
Chase Hall 
Buffalo NY 14222 

National Association for Gifted Children 

76 Hall Ave. 

New York NY 10956 

National Association for Gifted Children 

RO. Box 267 

3pring Valley NY 10977 

New York State Association for the Gifted and Talented 

P.O. Box 301 

Valley Stream NY 11582 

Society for Gifted and Talented Childr^^n 
Box 589 

Merrick NY 11566 



Suffolk County Coordinating Cdundl for the Education 

of Gifted and Talented 
5 W. Second St 
Riverfaead NY 11901 

North Carolina 

North Carolina Asdociation for the Gifted and Talented 
Department of P^hology 
Meredith Cdll^ 
Raleigh NC 27611 

Ohio 

The Ohio Aeaociation for Gifted Children 
do Joseph Virostko 
1320 West 112th St. 
Cleveland OH 44m 

Pennatylvaiiia 

Pennsylvania Association for the Study and Education 

oTihe Mentally Gifted 
Berks Cdunty PA 

Tenneaaee 

The Cdundl for G^ptional Children 
Tennessee Federation #242 
Knoxville'm 

Knoxville Chapt^ #98 
Memphis Chapter #768 

Texas 

Richardson Association for Gifted ^d Talented, Inc. 
439 Salem Dr. 
Richardson TX 75080 



Utah 

Intermountain Center for Gifted Education 

PO. Box 7726 

Salt Lake City UT 84107 
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Utah Parent Aasociatioti for the Gifted and Talented 
3448 Squjrewood Cirde 
Salt Lake City UT 84120 



Virginia 

Advocacy for Gifted and Talented Education (AGATE) 
17 Bradfield 
LeesburgVA 22075 

Fairfax County Association for the Gifted (FCAG) 
RO, Boi 186 
MerrifieldVA 22116 

Northern Vit^nia Council for Gifted/Tdented Education 
334R WaahingtonSt 
Falls Church VA22046 

Program for the Enrichment of the Giftedi Inc. (PEG) 
P.O. Box 1687 
Manassas VA 22110 

Program for the Enrichment of the Gifted^ Inc. (PEG) 
4514 Kingsley Rd. 
WoodbridgeVA 22193 

Signet 

PHnce William County^Gifted and Talented Program 
Pfince William County Schods 
Manassas VA 22110 



Washington 

Northwesi: Gifted Child Association 

Box 1226 
BellevueWA 98009 



WestVirgiiila 

Kanawha County Association for Gifted Children 

l6l7KirkIeeRd. 

Charleston WV 25314 



